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EIT BRATVUBRB. 


LUCY LEE, 
BY JAMES LINEN. 
For the Albion. 


She’s budding in her early teens 
Sae young and sweetly fair ; 

What hand wad in her bosom plant 
The thorns o’ grief and care? 

The mother on her bairnie doats 
That smiles upon her knee; 

But wi’ a warmer gush o’ joy 

My heart loves Lucy Lee. 





There’s love in a’ her witching smiles, 
There's rapture in her een; 

I need no aid o’ mystic lore 

To tell me what they mean. 

The warld and a’ that in it blooms 
Wad be a waste to me, 

Did frosts untimely nip the flower, 
My winsome Lucy Lee. 





ODE. 


Delivered at the Consecration of Mount Hope Cemetery, in Dorchester 
and West Roxbury, June 22, 1852. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Not in this green retreat, 

However beautiful, while Summer launches 

Her odors and soft airs through swaying branckes ;— 
Though wild flowers court our feet, 

And thongh the wild birds capture 

The listening senses with their melodious rapture,— 
Not here, not here, my friends, 

Let us believe the loved one shall repose, 
Or that life’s true receptacle descends 

To the dark mold were sods above it close, 
And the immortal with the mortal blends ! 

Let not despair or sensual distrust 

Confound this moldering dust 
With the true person—with the inner form, 

Which gave the outward all it had of fair— 

Which is no kindred of the worm, 
No warrant for despair! 

Not here, my soul, not for one moment here, 
Sinks the pure life spring of one generous tear; 
Of one heaven-aimed affection, 

One tender recollection, 
One deed of goodness in seclusion wrought, 
One lesson or one thought! 
As water rises to its fountain-head, 
However low you lay its transient bed, 
So must the spirit from its earthward course 
Mount to the Deity, which is its source! 


We give the infant, who to walk is learning, 
His leading strings—corks to the doubtful swimmer ; 
So are these bodies, for our brief sojsurning, 
Helps to us here, while schooled in being’s primer. 
For here, in God’s stupendous seminary, 
What various lore the thoughtful eye engages ! 
Morning and night—the seasons as they vary— 
Spread for our use illuminated pages. 
If all were ours unearned, what need of action ? 
If God no problem set for our unfolding, 
Where were the joy, the power, the benefaction 
Of toll, and faith, and prayer our spirits molding ? 
Where were the innocence, without temptation ? 
Where, without freedom, were the self-denial ? 
Where were the goul, the triumph, the salvation, 
Without the doubt, the danger, and the trial ? 
And though to some the fairer lot be given, 
Unstained, because untried, to enter Heaven, 
O doubt not there is compensation ever 
From Him, the just and unforgetting Giver ! 


If, then, the Saviour’s promise and example 
Be aa assurance ample, 
Let us not say, however fair the breast 
Of the green hill-side, where their graves are made— 
** Here the beloved ones rest ! 
‘* Here in this forest shade!” 
Distant, and yet how near, 
Where kindred spirits kindred joys pursue, 
In duties ever dear, 
Surprises ever new, 
They range from sphere to sphere 
Through all the fresh delights of God’s eternal year! 
Nor are their human ties forgotten quite ; 
With the strong wish to see friends left behind 
Cometh a might 
Swifter than light, 
And they are here, though viewless as the wind, 
With privilege at times, to interpose 
Between us and our woes, 


Since it is gain ineffable to die 
Unto the mortal eye, 
What doth it m .tter to the spirit freed, 
If the decaying husk feed flower or weed ? 
Then for the living be the grounds outlaid, 
The eager soil arrayed ! 
Remote from citiee and from habitations, 
Here where the grateful trees and underwood 
» Convert corruption’s noxious emanations, 
Through Nature’s wondrous alchemy, to good. 
Nota Necropolis— 
Rather a garden this! 
With sylvan alleys and enameled banks 
And pines in plume tost ranks, 
Here let the roses bloom ! 
Here let the wild bee come 
To find the ground 











Heaped with such flowery wealth as bee ne’er found! 
But O, high. building Vanity! forbear 
To rear upon this spot th’ o’ercostiy pile: 
Rather let living Want thy bounty share, 
And trust thou unto watchful Nature’s smile 
To keep the turf above thy ashes bright, 
In Springs firsc verdure dight, 
Then shall this be a Mount of Hope indeed, 
Where not one doubtful title we shall read. 





FRANCESCO SFORZA. 
(Coneluded.) 


** At the moment of this catastrophe, Francesco Sforza was beneath 
the walls of Pescara, engaged in close pursuit of the enemy. Never 
did the genius of the future Duke of Milan appear more conspicuous 
than on the receipt of the mournfal intelligence. Though tenderly at- 
tached to his father, and belonging to a nation who feel more keenly 
the passions of grief or joy than the colder inhabitants of the north, 
he never for one moment lost his presence of mind.” He induced his 
father’s captains to remain faithful to hims~lf and the sovereigns by 
whom they were employed; and, not long afterwards, he again pro- 
ceeded to the relief of Aquila with a force under the command of the 
Neapolitan general Caldora. 

The leader by whom it was besieged, Braccioda Montonc, had been 
the early friend and companion in arms of the elder Sforza, while they 
served together under Alberic Barbiano; they had for some years been 
opposed to each other; and his treachery, while Sforza was imprisoned 
during one of the revolutions at Naples, produced a feeling of hostility 
that continued to their deaths. Yet weare told that when intelligence 
was brought to him of Sforza’s fate, he betrayed many symptoms of sor- 
row for one who, so many years, had been bis brother and rival in arms ; 
and he expressed a presentiment that he should not long survive him 
His last battle was now to take place; and his tactics (says Mr. Ur- 
qubart) on this, the closing scene of his life, are worthy of notice. 

** He seemed to think himself certain of victory, now that he was no 
longer opposed by his former rival. Soconfident was he, that, although 
he knew the forces of his adversaries to be three times as numerous as 
his own, he sent word to the enemy, that if they would come and attack 
him in the plains in front of Aquila, he would not oppose their passage 
through the mountain-passes of St. Larent. To one of the messages, 
young Francesco is said to have replied that he would soon come, to his 
cost Onthe 4th of June, 1424, the army of Caldora set out to cross 
these extremely difficult passes; and though a mere handful of men 
might at any time have arrested their progress, Braccio, true to his 
promise, offered them no opposition whatever. In descending the moun 
tains, the cavalry were obliged to dismount and lead their horses down 
the steep and stony paths which conducted to the foot, and could arrive 
but in small numbers at atime in the plain beneath. Nevertheless, the 
whole army was allowed to assemble before the attack was begun. The 
plain in which the battle was co be fought had recently been inundated 
by the overflow of the river, and offered every impediment to the action 
of heavy cavalry after the fatigues of the passage of the mountain ; and 
as the steepness of the path precluded all possibility of retreat in the 
event of a defeat, itis notimprobable that Braccio hoped thatif he suff 
ered them all to descend, the whole force would fall into hishands. At 
the beginning of the battle, this expectation seemed likely to be fulfilled 
The troops of Caldora, faiigued by the labours of the morning, and un 
nerved by the perilous situation in which they had teen so long expesed, 
gave way at the first onset. Victory seemed almost in his hands; but 
the troops of Braccio had, in the eagerness of pursuit, come upon an 
unbroken body of infantry belonging to Sforza. Many horses of the 
former were killed, and agreat number driven back in confusion 
Niccolo Piceinino, one of Braccio’s most promising pupils, anxious to 
restore the battle to its former success, brought his men from the post 
where they had been placed by their commander in chief, to prevent 
the egress of the inhabitants of Aquila; and the citizens immediately 
profited by the advantage thus given them, tosally forth upon the rear 
of the army that had besieged them so long To add to the confasion 
of Braccio, his signals were either unseen or unheeded by a reserve 
body of men whom he had placed at some distance, with th- intention 
of bringing them up in the hour of victory; and his army, pressed both 
behind and before, was obliged to give way. All accounts represent 
this engagement as being different from the almost bloodless battles 
that were so often fought between the condottieri in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The soldiers of Caldora well knew that, if defeatel, they hid 
no chance of retreat: their adversaries were maddened with disa ppoint- 
ment; and the general, who had his own ambitious objects in view, 
sacrificed the lives of his men with less reluctance than if he had been 
fighiing the battle of a neighbouring prince ” 

The young Francesco was every where in the hottest of the fight, and 
attracted the attention of Braccio who, on being told who he was, is 
said to have exclaimed, ‘* 4 worthy son of the great Sforza!” Braccio 
himself, being closely pursued, had cast away his helmet to avoid being 
recognised, and received his death-wound from one of Sforza’s knights, 
who afterwards took him prisoner When in the enemy’s hands he 
refused all sustenance, and expired a captive in the camp of his ad- 
versary. 

His part in the victory over Braccio was Francesco's first great 
achievement in the field, and his last was to establish himself as Dake 
of Milan. The sagacity with which this was accomplished, the stirring 
campaigns which preceded it, and the dexterity with which he mide 
the aims and feelings of others subservient to his own success, afford 
interesting materials for a considerable portion of the second volume, 
and are related with clearness and effect In some of his difficulties— 
and they were many and of every kind—he derived important aid from 
the judgment and spirit of his wife Bianca, who possessed some great 
and noble qualities 

His struggle for the possession for Milan was long and arduous. 
Before its surrender it had been blockaded for more than a year, and 
its supplies being entirely cut off, the sufferings of the inhabitants were 
intense. ‘* The famine was becoming too severe even for those who had 
declared that they would sooner die than submit” Tumults com 
menced ; the authorities were set at defiance ; the people, maddened by 
hunger, deposed the magistrates they had themselves chosen. and sub- 
mitted, with shouts of welcome and exultation to the man who,only 2 
day before, no one durst name but with execration, and whom they had 
regarded as their bitterest enemy. They had afterwards no reason to 
regret his rule 

Verri calls him J! nostro buon Duca ; and uniformly speaks of him 
with admiration and respect Though the Milanese had submitted to 
him unconditionally, he gave them a constitution, which conceded 
greater privileges ‘han they had ever before enjoyed The historian 
we have mentioned would have enabled Mr. Urquhart to have intro 
duced it in bis work. Like the Prince President of the French Re 
public, the Dake of Milan reserved to himself the right of occasionally 





setting aside the compact he had made (in casi specials potrebbe deviare 
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dal regola) ; but he never appears to have violated its provisions; and 
it is recorded that he watched uniformly over the interests of his peo- 
ple with the care of a father (nom dimenticd mai le cure d'un padre 
benefico de’ suoi popoli). In Verri might also have been found an ac- 
count of the important public works which were completed between 
the time of the duke’s accession and his death. One of these was the 
Great Hospital, an institution open to every nation and to every creed, 
which attracts the traveller of the present day by the peculiar beauty 
of its terra cotta mouldings, as well as by its magnificentextent. The 
author of the « Voyages Historiques et Litteraires” considers the 
founding of such an establishment by a warlike prince as a kind of 
reparation to outraged humanity. Tiraboschi numbers the duke 
amongst the patrons of the learned Greeks who were refugees from 
Constantinople, and who gave an impetus to the revival of classic litera- 
ture throughout Europe 

‘It must be acknowledged,” says Mr. Urquhart, “ that few military 
adventurers ever succeeded better than Francesco Sforza. Forty 
years before the consolidation of his power by the acquisition of Genoa, 
he had inherited from his father the uncertain ion of some is- 
olated fiefs, and the confidence of a number of mercenary soldiers. He 
was now lord of the most fertile, if not the fairest, of the lands of Italy. 
His dominions comprised two cities,, to which the names of grande and 
superba had been given, and one of which commanded the commerce of 
the seas between the pillars of Hercules and the mouth of the Jon. 
His colonial empire was inferior to that of the Venetians alone. Ashe 
had succeeded in carrying out, to his heart’s desire, the stipulations of 
the Italiamalliance, as the chief man in the republic of Florence was 
the most istimate of his friends, and as neither the Pope nor the King 
of Naples dared to do anything woteany to his wishes, his influence 
may be said to have been paramount in the Peninsula; and his alliance 
was eagerly sought after by one of the most powerful monarchs north 
of the Alps” : P 

For a very fair and dispassionate estimate of his character, we have 
again recourse to Mr. Urquhart, though, on some accounts, we should 
have preferred making a corresponding extract from the “ Storia.di 
Milano’’ “It had been the good fortune,” he says, ‘ of Francesco 
Sforza to unite with his political and military talents great prersonal 
advantages. On many occasions, his .ommanding appearance, and 
excellent address [he might have said his winning eloquence), did him 
good service; In stature, he was about the middle height, and in ac- 
tivity, strength, and capability of enduring fatigue, he scarcely had 
any equals.. He was patient of hunger and thirst to an extraordinary 
degree, and seemed scarcely to feel the blows or wounds that were in- 
flicted upon him in battle. Though able to do with very few hours of 
rest, he was’never kept from his sleep by over sage or anxiety ; 
though his repose was never broken by the clang of arms, the neighing 
of horses, or the other ordinary sounds of the camp, he was always the 
first roused by yes ony He ate but little, and according to his 
biographer, did not yield to the most delicate of young ladies in the 
nice and sparing manner in which he took his food. During his meals 
he used constantly to admit people to his presence, and to diseuss with 
them the most intricate questions of policy and war. He was prodigal 
of money, for which he was frequently reproved by his friend and fale 
efactor, Cosmo de’ Medici, who, a merchant himself, could make little 
allowance for the extravagance of a soldier of fortune To all such 
admonitions he used to reply, that as Providence had given him a pow- 
erful sovereignty, he thought he could not make better use of his re- 
sources than to reward those by whose assistance he had succeeded ; 
that his children would have money enough if they were honest men, 
and that, if they were not, they would be better withoutany. In 
private life he was singulary humane and benevolent; and if ever he 
thougkt that he had offended anybody in a moment of irritation, he 
endeavoured to make up for it by subsequent courtesy. He was ex- 
ceedingly kind to all who had been poet into distress by vicissi- 
tude of politics or fortune, and is said to have frequently gone about 
in person to visit the sick andthe needy. . . .. . 

‘It will not, I think, continues Mr. Urquhart, “be denied (after 
having detailed and discussed the principal actions of his life) that he 
was endowed with all the great and most of the good qualities that 
generally fall to the lot of mankind. oe It may traly be 
said that his good deeds were his own, his evil ones (for it must be 
acknowledged that with some his memory is tarnished) were those of 
the age ia which he lived ” 

In many respects he was the Napoleon of a narrower sphere of ac- 
tion: equal to him in capacity, and sometimes, perhaps, as unscrupa- 
lous in the means which he adopted for the accomplishment of his 
objects P 

For instance, while the enmity shown towards him, after his mar- 
riage on the part of Visconti, is attributed by Ratti to implacable 
dislike, and by Verri to court-intrigue and the influence of astrologers 
over the feeble intellect of the duke, Mr. Urquhart reminds uf that it 
had a more tangible cause 

« When Viseonti had lost the services of his best general by the death 
of the elder Piccinino, he made overtures to Ciarpello, the ablest of 
Sforza’s leaders, and, according to Machiavelli, even put him in posses- 
sion of some castles in the Milanese. These negotiations did not esca 
the penetration of Sforza; he dreaded to see one of the best captains n 
Italy employed by one on whose friendship he had so little reliance ; 
and he kaew that Ciarpello, should he ever become his enemy, would 
have it in bis power to reveal many of his secrets. He could no longer 
hope to conquer by means of Ciarpello, because his fidelity was doubt- 
ful; it wuld not answer his purpose to discharge him, lest he should 
be used against himself by others. He therefore deemed himeelf under 
the cruel necessity of pu ting an end to him. He entrusted the accom- 
plishment of this deed to his brother Alexander, who had always shown 
a dislike to Ciarpello. The victim was seized, and cast into prison at 
Firmo, where. after the semblance f « trial, he confessed that he had 
carried on a correspondence with the Duke of Milan, and was hung. 
_ . . . « This act of severity gave the greatest offence to the duke, 
who declared that Ciarpello had been unjustly put to death, and vowed 
that he would be revenged upon his murderers. 

But whether Ciarpello were culpable or not, the act itself was sanc- 
tioned by the usual practice of the times, Balduccio @’ Anghiari, “a 
condottieri of no small eminence, had made himself so odious to Bar- 
tolomeo, the gonfalonier of justice, at Florence, that it was determined 
to get rid of him. To effect this, the gonfalonier sent and requested 
Bulduaccio to attend him at the palace. When he had come thither, he 
entered into conversation with him, and led him, suspecting gps od 
through a suite of corridors, till he had arrived at the door of his pri- 
vate apartments, upon which a number of armed men, who had been 
placed there for the purpose, rushed out and despatched him His bo 
was then thrown from the palace, and the head was cut off and exhi- 
hited. to warn others of the fate they must expect if they gave any 
trouble to the ruling men of the state.” 

, to the murder of his son-in- 


If Sforza were a party, as was su 
law, the younger Piccinino, at Naples, it was a deeper crime than such 





executions as those of Ciarpello or Balduccio ; but, thouglt the 
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stances were somewhat suspicious, there is no safficient evidence to sup- 
rt so horribl accusation. 
water these ae liberal extracts, we may leave the work to speak 
for itself. As a life of Francesco, Duke of Milan—the leader and 
statesman—it is all that can be desired, and will beread - ome with 
easure and interest; but of Francesco Sforza, in his relations with 
estic life, and with the manners and progress of his times, it tells 
us very little. 

In mentioning that be had been educated with the sons of Nicolé d’ 
Este, at Ferrara, it might have occurred to Mr. Urquhart to have in- 
quired what may have been the p/an of education adopted for a noble- 
man of the fifteenth century. We have reason to think that it was 
somewhat extensive A writer who lived at the court of Ferrara 
towards the close of that century— Collenuccio da Pesaro—addressed 4 
short treatise on the subject to the Duke of Tagliacozzo, Grand Con 
stable of Naples, and brother of the Duke of Urbino (for whose sons 
it was written), in which he recommends a system after what he con- 
siders ‘the manner of the ancients ;” and he takes a measure of the 
capacity of the human mind in acquiring knowledge, which may sur- 

rise us even in these days of universal information. He shows the 
connection of the different sciences, the light they mutually reflect, 
and the necessity for knowing (a/manco in una certa moderata sufficien- 
za) the entire circle. He then divides his proposed course into five 
: logic, mathematics, physics, ethics, and divinity; and, after 
assigning the first seven years of human life to nourishment and exer- 
cise, he also devotes seven years to each of his great divisions, 
enumerating their several branches (grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, 
poetry, and history being included under the head of logic, and 80 of 
the rest) ; and thus extending the education of man to his forty-second 
ear. He then goes on to say that he should imperfectly fulfil his task 
he did not add, for the satisfaction of the ardent few who would pro- 
ceed still farther, that there are other subjects connected with several 
of these divisions, such as agriculture, architecture, painting, cosmo- 
graphy, medicine, and the art military; and that although he has 
adopted the above arrangement, much may be done, and much time be 
occasionally saved, by the talent of the pupil and the diligence of the 
preceptor, particularly by a management of the hours of study, 
and by confining the attention to the most important points. These, it 
must be remembered, are not the suggestions of a dreaming scholar, 
but of an able public functionary who had travelled and mixed with 
the world ; and it may therefore be supposed that they were intended to 
have some practical application : an opinion which is confirmed by our 
oe besides other reprints, a new edition of the work was pre- 
y one of the sons of Collenuccio for Guido’baldo II., Duke of 
rbino. In one of the dissertations in Butler’s ‘* Life of Erasmus, ’ the 
pone devoted to the scholastic acquirements of the fifteenth century 
stated to have been twelve years; and Mr. Urquhart might have found 
other authorities on a subject which is at least as interesting as ‘‘ wars 
undertaken without motive, pursued without vigour, and abandoned 
without any advantages being secured by peace,” or ‘‘ alliances a thou- 
sand times contracted, broken, renewed, and again violated ;”—in 
briefer phrase, campaigns by which nothing was decided, and treatics 
which were only made to be evaded. Ai! 

The account of the marriage of Sforza to Bianca Maria Visconti is 
confined to asingle page. Now this was an event upon which a genuine 
antiquary, devoted to the middle ages, would have revelled. The feasts 
of those days were gorgeous. There is on record a dinner that lasted 
for seven hours, ont of which the bill of fare (now lying before us) con- 
tains dishes that it would perplex the genius of a Soyer to reproduce. 
One of them was so different from what we meet with at modern din 
ners, that we cannot help giving the cooks of the rising generation an 
a of copying it. The carvers, we are told, having changed 
their dresses, and prepared a number of white tapers for the occasion, 
there was brought in what appeared to be a large castle, which was 
placed in the middle of the banquet hall. It was a beautiful piece of 
workmanship, and within it was a live pig, that, looking up at the 
battlements which confined it, uttered most piercing cries—as pigs, 
under circumstances of difficulty, are usually in the habit of doing ; 
and, with this, were a number of smaller pigs cooked whole, gilded 
outside, and each with an apple in its month, together with various 
other kinds of roasted meats. It also appears that the game, after 
being cooked, was generally covered with the skins or feathers of the 
differ-nt animals, so as to give them the appearance of being still alive 
@ process of manipulation not very improving, we should think, either 
to their warmth or flavour. 

But these are incidents which, like the laws and commeree of the age, 
— to have no attractions for Mr. Urquhart; and if he has omitted to 

vert to them, we must not blame him for not having done what he 

bably never intended to do. He is open to censure on other grounds 
ough not of a very grave character. His style is not uniformly sus- 
tained. A habit of distinguishing the subjects of his narrative as ‘‘ the 
former” and “‘ the latter,” in plece of ry more J them by their names, 
is one of his most frequent faults ; and it involves many passages in an 
obscurity which might easily have been avoided. Nor are the names 
of places and persons always given with intelligible correctness ; but 
this may have arisen from a careless revision of the press. 

Where we called upon to make a comparison between the “ Life of 
Francesco Sforza” and Mr. Dennistoun’s ‘‘ Dukes of Urbino,” as speci- 
mens of literary workmanship, we might say chat the one was prefera- 
ble for its execution, the other for the variety and richness of its mate- 
rials. They alike bear evidences of accomplised scholarship ; and though 
‘we may think that neither is destined to acquire extensive popularity, 
‘we should consider ourselves false to our trust if we treated them with 
apy other feelings than those of attention and respect. 





POPULAR SONGS. 


Popular song has in all ages been a great power; and it is easy to 
understand how this should be. The first arene from the 
merely physical and instinctive—that rejoices the infant's ear, is the 
voice of song: and the pleasure derived from this source increases 
with years Song never ceases to be delightful,—whether it be chan- 
ted at the cradle, by the fireside, in the hayfield, on the march, in the 
forest, on the deck, or in the church. It embraces man’s whole life— 
beginning with the cradle song, and ending withthe dirge It em- 
braces too, the life of Nations, and marks their progress; indeeed, 
the early history of some nations can only be gathered from their 


songs. 

Before the age of printing, the bards were almost the only chroni- 
clers of events; they embodied the traditions and legends of their fore- 
fatherg in song, and chanted them to the accompaniment of the harp, 
in the homes of the poor, and in the halls of the great The deepest 
emotions assumed then, as they do now, the form of poetry, and were 
either chanted or sung. Many of these old ballads and songs, as caught 
up by the popular ear, and handed down from father to son, through 
many generations, were at length written down, and treasured up in 
books, where they will live for ever. Buta multitude of compositions 
of the bards have passed away into oblivion, and those which remain 
sound like the voice of a remote ancestor from the depths of the tomb. 
These old songs record national disasters and triumphs, the memory 
of which had otherwise long since away. Thereare even nations 
altogether dead, whuse songs still survive, almost the only record of 
them that remains. The popular songs were the only archives of the 
old nations: they had no other. The bards were the chroniclers who 
set the deeds of the mighty men to words, and chanted them in song: 
thus, no men were more revered than the Bards in ancient Britain, and 
the Scalds in Denmark and Norway. They sat at the councils of the 
Chiefs ; their persons were deemed sacred ; their skill was regarded as 
something divine Among the old Scotch, these bards were hailed by a 
great name—* Makkeris”—that is, Makers, Creators, Poets The 

ancient British bards had for the motto of their order:—‘+ Those 
who are free throughout the world.” The early bards were thus re- 
gorded as the liberating gods of men. 

After the bards, came the minstrels,—and then } pee sprang up— 
that is. men who cultivated beautiful thoughts, and elaborated them 
in smooth and polished language for the minstrels to sing Tbe min- 
strel was 4 musician, but he might be @ poet too, as Blondel was. 
Many of the popular songs were doubtless composed by the minstrels, 
from whom the popular ear caught up the verse and the music, and 
thus the songs were carried into the home, and have floated down to us 
in long undulating waves of melody, from generation to generation 
Centuries age, the “Battle of Chevy Chase” was chanted along the 
Scottish border, —at once a history, a tale, and a tragedy. embodied in 
@ song —and to this day, it isthe delight of childhhood, and the admir- 
ation of even the most cultivated minds Jt was sung in the halls of 
the warlike border chiefs, as a war cry of defiance and hate,—the 
English borderers singing one version of it, and the Scotch borderers 
another, each flattering the martial prowess of their respective sides,— 
but to day, it is chiefly a historical picture of time long since passed 
away,—though, as such, it is invaluable. Yet Sir Philip Sydney said 
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of ‘Chevy Chase” that he never heard it sung without being stirred 
as by the blast of a trumpet. Did not Homer write history in his glo- 
rious Iliad? without which, the warfare which stormed around the 
walls of the long-buried and now almost undiscoverable city of Troy, 
were long since forgotten. And what should we know of the ancient 
history of Germany, but for its Viebelungen Lied? And is not the 
thrilling history of Spain, in the terrible contest with the Moors, more 
graphically written in the Romance of the Cid than anywhere else? 

e, too, had our old romances of Arthur and the Round Table ; and 
the French had theirs of Launcelot du Lac, Charlemagne and the Good 
Roland, with many other beautiful songs of the Troubadours. 

Popular song has always possessed great power among the people of 
Danish races, with whom the English nation are closely connected. But 
the other day, during the war between Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein 
® popular song was produced called Den Tapfre Landsoidat, which 
produced a fit of enthusiasm of the most extraordinary kind. Mr. Hur- 
ton, in his recently published volume, From Leith to Lapland, says of 
it :—‘‘ The most famous national war song in the world is the Marseil- 
laise, but in my humble estimation, it is decidedly inferior to that of 
Denmark Den Tapfre Landsoldat (‘The Brave Soldier-lad”). The 
latter, moreover, does not partake of that blood-thirsty spirit which 
pervades the French hymn. Den Tapfre Landsoldat was written and 
set to music at the commencement of the war between Denmark and 
the Duchies; and so eminently national is it, that one burst of enthu- 
siasm, trom end to end of the kingdom, hailed its advent. The author 
and composer were both rewarded with knighthood of the order of the 
Dannesbrog. During my residence at Copenhagen Den Tapfre Land- 
soldat was in the mouth of old and young, at all hours, in all places, 
on all occasions. The gentleman hummed it over his wine, the lady 
at her toilet, the mechanic at his bench, the shopman at his counter, 
the maiden at her spinning- wheel, the child at its play. If you walk 
the streets, you hear it more or less every few yards ; if you enter a 
drawing-room, the young ladies were sure to be thrumming it on the 
piano; if you bought a pocket-handkerchief, you would find the words 
and music printed on it. I have heard it sung, in grand chorus, by 
whole battalions of soldiers on the march; and my own little fairy 
queen, of three years of age, has lisped it tome. So powerfully does 
it appeal to the hearts of Scandinavians, that in Christiana and Bergen 
I heard it sung by the Norwegian troops, and almost as frequently by 
the Danes in Copenhagen; and when I sailed into the harbour of Fro- 
nuiso, close on the borders of Finland, a boat came from the town with 
a bugle, playing the spirit-stirring air with first rate skill.”’ 

From a very early period, the Scandinavians have been celebrated 
for their popular songs. Their history begins with the Saga or ballads 
of the ancient bards. Snorro Sturleson’s Heimskringla may be regarded 
as the Jliad of the Scandinavian race,—it is full of poetic Edda, dark 
old paganism, history, antiquarianism, and daring warlike adventure. 
The old Northmen were a valourous race; their Vikings were the 
kings of the ocean centuries ago, roving in search of booty along the 
coasts of all European countries; and returning home again in autumn, 
after a summer’s piracy, they spent the winter by the fire, in recount- 
ing their deeds of daring, while the scalds fanned their enthusiasm, by 
setting their prowess to music, and chanting it in songs and ballads. 
Hence the old Edda, or poems of Norway—the earliest literature of 
North, and its first history. A collection of these old songs has been 
made in Denmark, entitled the Kempe viser. Though these songs 
are written in Danish, they belong to the whole of the Scandinavian 
nations. Many of our oldest English and Scotch ballads bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the songs in the Kampe-viser; and this is easily 
understood when the intimate connection of the northern nations with 
England, at an early period, is taken into account. 

These old ballads are like the times in which they were composed— 
rough, rude, and stern; simple in rhythm, exhibiting little skill in 
working out details, with no power of colouring; they are but straight- 
forward rhymes, which follow each other like the blows of a hammer ; 
they contain none of those felicities of thought and expressior which 
distinguish modern poets, but are simple, naive, quaint, and often 
eye narratives :—such are the characteristics of these old ballads 

he sombre character of the stern north dominates in the Danish. Nor- 
wegian, and Icelandish poetry; it is full of woe, of dread, of grim 
triumph, and of exulting vengeance. Theuniversal genius, Shakspere, 
in his tragedy of Hamlet, has truly delineated the characteristics of 
the old Danish race: with a deep under current of philosophy, the 
tragedy is full of pitiless vengeance and violent death. 

The modern popular songs of Denmark and Norway have been mo- 
dified by the social and domestic ideas which have recently influenced 
European life. ‘Literature has been humanized and made companion- 
able. Songs have ceased to be exclusively warlike, and full of human 
passion. They now speak to the affections and feelings: they warble 
of love and home: they cheer and gladden firesides And the rude 
climate of the north, doubtless, tends to make the Norwegians value 
popular song more than even southern nations All winter they are 
confined to their dwelliogs, and thus they come to love home and family. 
Like their ancestors, the old Scandinavians, the Swedes and Norwegi 
ans sit round the fire—the men drinking beer and preparing the instru- 
ments of agriculture, and the women spinning wool and flax,—while 
the merry song goes round, and the old traditions of their forefathers 
are still recounted with love and awe. 

To turn for a moment to the popular songs of our own land In 
England, as in other countries, the earliest history and literature of the 
cottage was found in ballads, carols, and songs. In the old Saxon times, 
music was cultivated by rich and roor; and the story is told of King 
Alfred once entering the Danish camp in disguise, dressed as a min- 
strel ; when he entertained the Danes with his music until he had ob- 
tained thei. formation he wanted as to the situation of their army. The 
chivalrous Richard Coeur de Lion was also an accomplished musi 
cian; and one of the most beautiful stories in English history is that 
of the minstrel Blondel, who rescued his royal master from the dun- 
geons of the Duke of Austria. Butthe people, too, had an ardent love 
of music. At fairs, at weddiogs, at feasts, and around firesides, the old 
ballads were sung. Pattenham, in his rte of English Poesie, pub- 
lished in 1589—that is, more than two centuries and a half since,—tells 
how, in public places, company assembled to hear, sung to the accom- 
paniment of the harp, the ‘old adventures and valiaunces” of King 
Arthur and his knights of the Round Table, Sir Bevys of Southamp- 
ton. Guy of Warwick, and such like. But greatest favourites of all 
were the songs of Robin Hood and his Merry Men, which were the great 
delight of the common people. At fairs and markets, ‘‘ rythmers” 
would get ‘upon benches and barrells’ heads,” and chant the old ro- 
mances of the Greenwood, to the infinite pleasure of their audiences. 

Robin Hood is certainly by far the most popular character in old 
English song. Ingenious historians (among others Thierry) have sup- 
posed that in the character of Robin Hood was embodied the idea of 
Saxon resistance to the tyranny of the Norman baronsand their priests. 
Whether he was a merely fictitious or a real character, has never been 
satisfactorily made out. His birthplace is claimed by many villages, 
in many counties; and there are Robin Hood’s Wells, Robin Hood’s 
Butts, and Robin Hood’s Haunts, almost without end. His chief haunt 
was said to be Sherwood Forest, which stretched from Nottingham to 
the borders of Yorkshire; and beyond that, further to the north, lay 
Barnsdale Forest, wnich extended from Doncaster to Wakefield. These 
forests were for a long time the haunt of the vanquished Saxons, who, 
still denying the law of the Normans, banded themselves together as 
outlaws, and lived under a kind of military organization, with leaders 
of their own choosing. One of these was Robin Hood, the fame of whose 
name may have induced others to assume it long after the original had 
died; and hence the number of Robin Hood’s places in all the north- 
ern counties. Fordum, in his Scotichronicon, is, we believe, the only 
old historian who mentions Robin Hood, which he does in the following 
words :—*‘ Then arose (1189 to 1194) among the disinherited. the famous 
Robert Hode, whom the common people were so fond of celebrating in 
their games and stage- plays; ond Chane exploits, chanted by strolling 
ballad-singers, delight them above all things.”’ This is positiv: ly all 
that history tells us of the celebrated outlaw ; and the rest of bis story 
and adventures *‘ under the greenwood tree” can only be gathered from 
the old romances and popular songs of the time, which have now been 
collected in a printed fcrm Upwards of fifty of these have been found 
and published ; the best edition of them being that of Mr. Gutch, in 
two volumes. Here we need not refer to the features of Robin Hood's 
history. Every schoolboy knows them; for, of the characters in 
English popular history, Robin Hood is unquestionably the favourite. 
—like as Wallace is in Scotland. And so jong as there is pleasure in 
freshnese, free dom, and adventure, in birds and ballads, in green woods, 
and in the air that blows over the early morning of @ nation’s being, 
Kobin Hood will have a home anda shelter in the very heart of English 
song and fancy. 

Somehow, Robin Hood became identified with May Day; in many 
districts it was called Robin Hood’s Day, and was celebrated as a festi- 
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Flora, on May Day, 4 lady, or queen of the May was chosen, who 
the time being—in England as well as in Seaken—taee styled Meng 
Marion. At a subsequent date, a lord or king of the May was either 
substituted for her, or united with her; and as the king of the Ma 
was in many places termed ‘‘ Robin Hood,” the name thus became linked 
with that of Maid Marion, and Robin acquired an additional hold upon 
the hearts of the people. Even after the peried of the reformation in 
England, this festival in honour of Robin Hood continued to be obsery. 
ed. Bishop Latimer tells us how, in one of his pastoral visitations, he 
arrived in the evening at a smal! town near London, and gave notice 
that he should preach the next day, because it was a holy day. « But 
when he came there,” says he, *‘ the church’s door was fast looked ae | 
tarried there half an hour and more, and at last the key was found 
and one of the parishioners comes to me and saye,—‘ Syr, this isa busye 
day with us; we cannot heare you; it is Robin Hoode’s day : the parish 
are gone abroad to gather for Robin Hoode.’” And so the good bishop 
had to take off his episcopal gown, and go forward on his way, leaving 
the place to the archers, dressed in green, who were enacting, in a 
shady spot, the parts of Robin Hood, Little John, and all the band. 
he same resistance of the Saxon people to their Norman barons— 
the struggle between the conquered and the conquerors—continued 
under various other forms; and you see it now speaking out in the 
common poachers’ songs, of which the Zommerzet one is well known,— 
It’s my delight of a shinny night 
In the season of the year, Xo. 

But we are now entering upon the domain ef English Popular Song, 
—a large and interesting theme, which we shall have pleasure in re. 
suming at some early opportunity.—E. Cook. 





JUSTICE LONG DELAYED. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


In the House of Lords, on Friday evening, Lord Lyndhurst contri- 
buted some variety to the heaviness of the session by the introduction 
of a case which arrested attention instantaneously, provoked almost 
universal indignation, and carried without a division the motion of the 
noble speaker fora remedy. Such a case, it will be of course presun- 
ed, involved some new and striking occurrence, some remarkable in- 
stance of Sone or outrage till this day concealed, or some proceedings 
hitherto shrouded from the scrutiny of public censure. On the con- 
trary, there is no cause, even in the terrible Court of Chancery, more 
conglomerated, antique, or troublesome. It dates from the last centu- 
ry—from the days of the old French Monarchy and the Ministries of 
King George the Third ; it has occupied every court of jurisdiction and 
appeal known to English law; it has been repeatedly brought before 
the House of Commons, and has experienced every reception from a 
committee to a count out; it has seen two generations of plaintiffs be- 
come extinct, and itis now prosecuted on behalfof a grandchild. Such 
a consideration commanded for such a case is no small testimony to 
Lord Lyndhurst’s powers of pleading, but much is owing to the im. 
perishable strength of truth, and something, no doubt, to the interest 
attendant on extraordinary misfortunes. Misery seldom lacks notice 
when it reaches the point of romance. 

The first words of our next sentence will apprise the reader of the 
very little novelty he is to expect in the story, but we will endeavour 
to do for the public. what Lord Lyndhurst did for the Peers, and com- 
municate at any rate by plain speaking and a some popular 
features to a thrice-told tale of vexation and wrong. The Baron De 
Bode—for he and no other is the hero of the case—was a French sub- 
ject under Louis XVI., possessed of a considerable patrimony in the 
province of Alsace. He married an English lady, by whom he hada 
son born in England, and who was thus incontestably entitled to the 
rights of a British subject. In the year 1791 the Baron discerning, 
like many others, the course of French politics, and fearing for the se- 
curity of his property, made a cession of his property to his son, whose 
capacity as a subject of the British Crown would be likely, he thought, 
to command more respect. Presently, however, both father and son 
emigrated with the rest of the noblesse, and their estate, like the es- 
tates of the rest, was confiscated by the revolutionary Government. 
In this way did the Baron de Bode lose his property, and it shall now 
be told how, for sixty years, he and his descendants have been endea- 
vouring to regain it. 

Recovery of the actual estates was of course impossible; but when 
the mighty war of principles was closed at length by the restoration of 
legitimacy in France, the treaty engagements between that coun:ry 
and England were made to include provisions for compensating British 
subjects who had suffered from revolutionary confiscations. This gave 
the Bode family a prospect of relief, and they took their place with 
other claimants accordingly. The first tribunal created for the satis- 
faction of these claims was a mixed commission, and to this Court did 
the then Baron address his plea in the year 1816. Hereupon two ob- 
jections were raised against him—first, that his nationality as a British 
subject was imperfect ; and secondly, that the lost property in respect 
of which he claimed was situate without the proper limits of French 
territory. Both these objections were overruled—the first by the pro- 
duction of decisive legal opinions to the contrary; the second, by re- 
ference to the treaty in virtue of which Alsace pertained to France, 
and which, while it recognised the whole province as French territory 
for the future, provided expressly for the preservation of existing 
tenures. On these pointe, therefore, the Baron was successful; but 
such had been the delay occasioned by the inquiries that before any- 
thing could be done for him the Court itself came to an end. In 1818 
the mixed commission was abolished—a sum of money, amounting to 
no less than £2,400,000, was paid over by the French to the British 
Government in satisfaction of all dues, and the British Government in 
return gave the French Government an indemnity, and assumed the 
obligation both of ascertaining and discharging all claims under this 
head of compensation. The Baron de Bode became, consequently, the 
creditor of the British Government exclusively, and preferred his plea 
before the second court thus established for the investigation of his 
rights. 

The new commission, which was wholly British and which sat in this 
country, took a fresh objection to the Baron’s claim, and alleged that 
as the property in questiin was not confiscated under the decrees 
against British subjects, nor in consequence of such capacity on the 
part of it owner, no right of compensation had accrued. Now, not 
only was this opinion unwarranted by the terms of the convention, 
which expressly directed that any British subject should be entitled to 
compensation whose rightful property had been confiscated, but cases 
were actually decided afterwards in which compensation was granted 
for property which had been confiscated solely on account of the 
owner’s emigration Nevertheless, the commission proceeded to reject 
the claim, partly on the ground described, and partly because sufii- 
cient proof had not been given of the cession which vested the estate in 
a British subject. The latter objection was even more untenable than 
the first, for not only was the cession incontestable, and within easy 
reach of proof if time had been given, but there was a distinct point of 
what lawyers term *‘ vested remainder,” which was sufficient to estab- 
lish the claimant s case irrespectively of the cession altogether. How- 
ever, this second Court did pronounce an opinion, and pronounced it 
against Baron de Bode. ; 

From this time, therefore, the Baron’s hopes lay wholly in the 
chance of appeal, and his efforts in this direction constitute a chapter 
of misfortunes almost incredible. He first appealed tothe Privy Coun- 
cil, which decided against him on the ground that the cession must 
have been only colourable, and when, as even this view of the case lett 
the vested remainder unaffected, he applied for a re-hearing, the Privy 
Council urged that its previous sentence had been ratified by the 
Crown, though this ratification had been pronounced expressly to meet 
the expected application. He next appealed to the House of Commons 
by the mouth of the present Prime Minister, but even Lord Stanley 8 
eloquence was vain against the official resistance which bad hitherto 
prevailed Lord Truro’s advocacy was next employed in the same 
assembly, and then Mr. Hill’s. The latter gentleman obtained oe 
mittee, but its proceedings were stopped by the close of the session, #D¢ 
it was not re-appointed—an cfficer of the Crown having positively been 
found to argue that Baron de Bode had “ slept upon bis case” and for- 
feited his rights accordingly! The next appeal of the Baron was to 
the courts of law, but a mandamus to compel the Crown to disburse the 
appropriated funds was refused, on the ground that the Lords of “% 
Treasury, in whose hands the money lay, represented the Crown “ne ’ 
and that the compulsion of the Crown by the Crown was impossible. 
So the Baron appealed by petition to the Crown directly, and was then 
actually told that the money was not in the hands of the Crown, — “4 
those of the Lords of the Treasury. At length Lord Cottenbam. < 
Lord Chancellor, appointed four highly qualified members of the “ 
to examine the matter, before whom a jury of 14 pronounced une 
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t another chance for the poor Baron, and he procured 4 “ trial 
on ben” where four judges with a special jury confirmed in every par- 
ticular the former finding in his favour. But it was now declared that 
an award of the original commissioners was indispensable for a /ocus 
siandi, and so the last footing of the Baron was cut from under him. 

To the appeal now made by Lord Lyndhurst for tardy justice no 
objection was offered except by Lord Grey, and Lord Grey could only 
suggest that there must be “ something” against a case which so many 
Governments had thus put off No thinking reader will require any 
such explanation of the proceedings The whole story is but too plain. 
The first commission naturally exercised great caution in sifting claims 
which were sure to include all descriptions of demands, and its objec- 
tions, though unsound, were not unreasonable. The second commission 
had less obvious grounds for suspicion, and it erred, in fact through 
ignorance and incompetency of its members. But by this time the 
Baron's case, like those of all importunate and unsuccessfal litigants, 
had acquired an ill odour, and what was more, the balance of the com- 
pensation fund was no longer available, having been actually applied, 
as so much revenue, in aid of State expenses. The claim, therefore, 
became, not only more and more distasteful to hear, but extremely diffi- 
cult to satisfy, no Chancellor of the Exchequer being desirous of such 
a demand upon his means, and no Attorney-General being inclined to 
offend his Chancellor of the Exchequer. In consequence, all the mani- 
fold resources of official privilege and legal chicancery were employed 
to exhaust the strength or outweary the patience of this unfortunate 
plaintiff, and it was only, indeed, with the greatest difficulty that me | 
member of Parliament could recently be found to take up a case of suc 
formidable notoriety. Lord Lyndhurst, however, has now made a suc- 
cessful stand, and the opinion of the country will go with their Lord- 
ships’ House, that however inconvenient or unpleasing our liabilities 
may prove, Parliament can never refuse to acknowledge them whem 
the right has once been shown.— Times 17th ult. 





HYPATIA, 
CHAPTER XI.—THE LAURA AGAIN. 

Not a sound, not a moving object, broke the utter stillness of the 
glen of Scetis. The shadows of the crags, though paling every moment 
before the spreading dawn, still shrouded all the gorge in gloom. A 
winding line of haze slept above the course of therivulet. The plumes 
of the palm.trees hung motionless, as if awaiting in resignation the 
breathless blaze of the approaching day. At length, among the green 
ridges of the monastery garden, two grey figures rose from their knees, 
and began, with slow and feeble strokes, to break the silence by the 
clatter of their hoes among the pebbles. 

« These beans grow wonderfully, brother Aufugus. We shall be able 
to sow our reed crop, by God’s blessing, a week earlier than we did 
last year.” 

The person addressed returned no answer; and his companion, after 
watching him for some time in silence, recommenced— 

‘‘What isit,my brother? I have remarked lately a melancholy 
about you, which is hardly fitting for a man of God.” 

A deep sigh was the only answer. The speaker laid down his hoe, 
and placing his hand affectionately on the shoulder of Aufugus, asked 
again— 

. What is it, my friend? I will not claim with you my abbot’s right 
to know the secrets of your heart: but surely that breast hides noth- 
ing which is unworthy to be spoken to me, however unworthy I may 
be to hear it.” 

‘* Why should I not be sad, Pambo, my friend? 
say that there is a time for mourning ?” 

«True; but a time for mirth also.” 

** None to the penitent, burdened with the guilt of many sins.” 

** Recollect what the blessed Anthony used to say—‘ Trust not in 
thine own righteousness, and regret not that which is past.’” 

**T do neither, Pambo.” 

“Do not be too sure of that. Is it not because thou art still trusting 
in thyself, that thou dost regret the past, which shows thee that thou 
art not that which thou wouldst gladly pride thyself on being ?” 

** Pambo, my friend,” said Arsenius, solemnly, ‘I will tell thee all. 
My sins are not yet past; for Honorius, my pupil, still lives, and in 
him lives the weakness and the misery of Rome. My sins past? If 
they are, why do I see rising before me, night after night, that train 
of accusing spectres, ghosts of men slain in battle, widows and orphans, 
virgins of the Lord shrieking in the grasp of barbarians, who stand by 
my bedside, and cry, ‘ Hadst thou done thy duty, we had not been thus ! 
Where is that imperial charge which God committed to thee ?’ , 
And the old man hid his face in his hands, and wept bitterly. 

Pambo laid his hand again tenderly on the weeper’s shouléer. 

‘Is there no pride here, my brother? Who art thou, to change the 
fate of nations and the hearts of emperors, which are in the hand of 
the King of kings. If thou wert weak, and imperfect in thy work— 
for unfaithful, I will warrant thee, thou wert never—He put thee there 
because thou wert imperfect, that so that which has come to pass might 
come to pass: and thou bearest thine own burden only—and yet not 
thou, but He who bore it for thee,” 

** Why then am [ tormented by these nightly visions ?” 

‘* Fear them not, friend. They are spirits of evil, and therefore ly- 
ing spirits. Were they good spirits, they would speak to thee only in 
pity, forgiveness, encouragement. But be they ghosts or demons, 
they must be evil, because they sre accusers, like the Evil Onehimself, 
the accuser of the saints. He is the father of lies, and his children 
will he like himself. What said the blessed Anthony? That a monk 
should not busy his brain with painting spectres, or give himself up for 
lost; but rather be cheerful, as one who knows that he is redeemed, 
and in the hands of the Lord, where the evil one has no power to hurt 
him. For, he used to say, the demons behave to us even as they find 
us. If they see us cast down and faithless, they terrify us still more, 
that they may plunge us in despair. But if they see us full of faith, 
and joyful in the Lord, with our souls filled with the glory which shall 
be, then they shrink abashed, and flee away in confusion. Cheer up, 
friend! Such thoughts are of the night, the hour of Satan and of the 
powers of darkness; and with the dawn they flee away.” 

** And yet things are revealed to men upon their beds, in visions of 
the night.” 

**Be itso. Nothing, at all events, has been revealed to thee upon 
thy bed, except that which thou knowest already far better than Satan 
does, namely, that thou arta sinner. But for me, my friend, though 
I doubt not such things are, it is the day, and not the night, which 
brings revelations.” 

** How, then ?” 

** Because by day I cin see to read that book which is written, like 
the Law given ou Sinai, upon tables of stone, by the finger of God 
himself ” 

Arsenius looked up at him inquiringly. Pambo smiled. 

‘‘Thou knowest that, like many holy men of old, I am no scholar, 
and knew not even the Greek tongue, till thou, out of thy brotherly 
kindness, taughtest it to me. But hast thou never heard what Anthony 
said to a certain Pagan who reproached him with his ignorance of 
books? ‘* Which is first,” he asked, ‘* spirit or letter ?—Spirit, sayest 
thou? Then know, the healthy spirit needs no letters. My book is 
the whole creation, lying open before me, wherein I can read, whenso- 
ever I please, the word of God ” 

** Dost thou not undervalue learning, my friend ?” 

**T am old among monks, and have seen much of their ways; and 
smog them my simplicity seems to have seen this—many & man weary. 
ing himself with study, and tormenting his soul as to whether he be- 
lieved rightly this doctrine and that, while he knew not with Solomon 
that in much learning is much sorrow, and that while he was puzzling 
at the letter of God’s message, the spirit of it was going fast and faster 
out of him.” 

** And how didst thou know that of such a man?” 

** By seeing him become a more and more learned theologian, and 
more and more zealous for the letter of orthodoxy; and yet less and 
less loving and merciful—less and less full of trust in God, and of hope- 
ful thoughts for himself and for his brethren. till he seemed to have 
darkened his whole soul with disputations, which breed only strife, and 
to have forgotten utterly the message which is written in that book 
wherewith the blessed Anthony was content.” 

‘* Of what message dost thou speak ?” 

‘*Look,’’ said the old abbot, stretching his hand toward the Eastern 
desert, «* and judge, like a wise man, for thyself!” 

As he spoke, a long arrow of level light flashed down the gorge from 
Crag to crag, awakening every crack and slab to vividness and life. 

he great crimson sun rose swiftly through the dim night mist of the 

esert, and as he poured his glory down the glen, the haze rose in 
threads and plumes, and vanished, leaving the stream to sparkle round 
the rocks, like the living, twinkling eye of the whole scene. Swallows 
flushed by hundreds cut of the c’iffs, and began their air-dance for the 
‘lay ; the Jerboa hopped stealthily homeward on his stilts from his stolen 
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meal in the monastery garden; the brown sand-lizards underneath the 
stones opened one eyelid each, and having satisfied themselves that it 
was day, dragged their bloated bodies and whip-like tails out into the 
most burning patch of gravel which they could find, and nestling to- 
gether as a further protection against cold, fell fast asleep in; the 
buzzard, who considered himself lord of the valley, awoke with a long 
querulous bark, and rising aloft in two or three vast rings, to stretch 
himself after his night’s sleep, hung motionless, watching every lark 
which chirrupped on the cliffs; while from the far off Nile below, the 
awakening croak of pelicans, the elang of geese, the whistle of the god- 
wit and curlew, came ringing up the windings of the glen; and last of 
all the voices of the monks rose, chanting a morning hymn to some wild 
Eastern air ; and a new day had begun in Scetis, like those which went 
before, and those which were to follow after, week after week, year 
after year, of toil and prayer as quiet as its sleep. 

** What does that teach thee, Aufugus, my friend ?” 

Arsenius was silent. 

‘* To me it teaches this : that Ged is light, and in Him is no darkness 
atall. That in His presence is life, and fulness of joy for evermore. 
That He is the giver, who delights in His own bounty, the lover, whose 
mercy is over all his works—and why not over thee too, oh thou of lit- 
tle faith? Look at those thousand birds—and without our Father not 
one of them shall fall to the ground: and art thou not of more value 
than many sparrows, thou for whom God sent his Son todie?...-. 
Ah, my friend, we must look out and around, to see what God is like. 
It is when we persist in turning our eyes inward, and prying curiously 
over our own imperfections, that we learn to make a God after our own 
image, and ng that our own darkness and hardness of heart are the 
patterns of His light and love.” 

‘** Thou speakest rather as a philosopher than as a penitential Catho- 
lic. For me, I feel that I want to look more inward, and not less. Deep- 
er self-examination, completer abstraction, than I can attain even here, 
are whatI crave for. i long—forgive me, my friend—but I long more 
and more daily for the solitary life. This earth is accurst by man’s 
sin: the less we see of it, it seems to me, the better.” 

‘*T may speak as a philosopher or as a heathen, for ought I know; 
yet it seems to me that, as they say, the half loaf is better than none; 
that the wise man will make the best of what he has, and throw away 
no lesson because the book is somewhat torn and soiled. The earth 
teaches me thus far already. Shall I shut my eyes to those invisible 
things of God which are clearly manifested by the things which are 
made, because some day they will be more clearly manifested than 
now? But as for more abstraction, are we so worldly here in Sce- 
tis?” 

** Nay, my friend, each man has surely his vocation, and for each 
some peculiar method of life is more edifying than another. In my 
case, the habits of mind which I acquired in the world will cling to me 
in spite of myself even here. I cannot help watching the doings of 
others, studying their characters, planning and yr for them, 
trying to prognosticate their future fate. Nota word, not a gesture of 
en our little family but turns away my mind from the one thing need- 
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« And do you fancy that the anchorite in his cell has fewer distrac- 
tions?” 

** What can he have but the supply of the mere necessary wants of 
life ; and them, even, he may abridge to the gathering of a few roots 
and herbs. Men have lived like the beasts already, that they might at 
the same time live like the angels—-and why should not [ also ?” 

** And thou art the wise man of this world—the student of the hearts 
of others—the anatomizer of thineown! Hast thou not found out, that 
beside a craving stomach, man carries a corrupt heart? Many a man 
I have seen, wee in his haste to fly from the fiends without him, has 
forgotten to close the door of his heart against worse fiends who were 
ready to harbour within him. Many amonk, friend, changes his place, 
but not the anguish of his soul. I have known those who, driven to 
feed on their own thoughts in solitude, have desperately cast them- 
selves from cliffs and ripped up their own bodies, in the longing to escape 
from thoughts, from which one companion, one kindly voice, might 
have delivered them. I have known those, too, who have been so puffed 
up by those very penances which were meant to humble them, that they 
have despised all means, as though they were already perfect, and re- 
fusing even the holy Eucharist, have lived in self-glorifying dreams 
and visions suggested by the evil spirits. Onesuch Il knew, whoin the 
madness of his pride refused to be counselled by any mortal man—say- 
ing that he would call no man master: and what befel him? He who 
used to pride himself on wandering a day’s journey into the desert with- 
out food or drink, who boasted that he could sustain life for three 
months at a time only on wild herbs and the Blessed Bread, seized with 
an inward fire, fled from his cell back to the theatres, the cirous, and 
the taverns, and ended his miserable days in desperate gluttony, holding 
allthings to be but phantasms, denying his own existence, and that of 
God himself.” 

Arsenius shook his head. 

**Beitso. But my case is different. I have yet more to confess my 
friend. Day by day I am more and more haunted by the remem- 
brance of that world from whichI fied. I know that if I returned I 
should feel no pleasure in those pomps, which, even while I battened 
on them, I despised. Can I hear any more the voice of singing men 








and singing women; or discern any longer what I eat or what I drink ? 
And yet—the palaces of those seven hills, their statesmen and their 
generals, their intrigues, their falls, and their triumphs—for they 
might rise and conquer yet!—for no moment are they out of my imag- 
ination,—no moment in which they are not tempting me back to them, 
like a moth to the candle which has already scorched him, with adread- 
ful spell, which I must at last obey, wretch that I am, against my own 
will, or break by fleeing into some outer desert, from whence return 
will be impossible !” 

Pambo smiled. 

** Again I say, this is the worldly wise man, the searcher of hearts ! 
And he would fain flee from the little Laura, which does turn his 
thoughts at times from such vain dreams, to a solitude where he will 
be utterly unable to escape those dreams. Well, friend! and what if 
thou art troubled at times by anxieties and schemes for this brother 
and for that? Better to be anxious for others than only for thyself.— 
Better to have something to love—even something to weep over—than 
to become in some lonely cavern thine own world,—perhaps, as more 
than one whom [ have known, thine own God.” 

‘Do you know what you are saying ?” asked Arsenius, in a startled 
tone. 

‘*T say, that by ficeing into solitude a man cuts himself off from all 
which makes a Christian man; from law, obedience, fellow-help, self- 
sacrifice—from the communion of saints itself.” 

** How then ?” 

** How canst thou hold communion with those toward whom thou 
canst show no love? And how canst thou show thy love but by works 
of love ?” 

**T can, at least, pray day and night for all mankind. Has that no 
place—or rather, has it not the mightiest place—in the communion of 
saints ?”’ 

«* He who cannot pray for his brothers whom he does see, and whose 
sins and temptations he knows, will pray but dully, my friend Aufugus, 
for his brothers whom he does not see, or for anything else. And he 
who will not labour for his brothers, the same will soon cease to pray 
for them, or love them either. And then, what is written? Ifa man 
love not his brother whom he hath seen, how will he love God whom he 
hath not seen ?” 

“ Again, I say, do you know whither your argument leads 2” 

** 1 am a plain man, and know nothing about arguments Ifa thing 
be true, let it lead where it will, for it leads where God wills.” 

«* But at this rate, it were better for a man to take a wife, and have 
children, and mix himself up in all the turmoil of carnal affections, 
in order to have as many as possible to love, and fear for, and work 
for.” 

Pambo was silent awhile. 

“Tama monk, and no logician. But this I say, that thou leavest 
not the Laura for the desert with my good will. I would rather, had 
I my wish, see thy wisdom installed somewhere nearer the metropolis ; 
at Troé or Canopus, for example, where thou mightest be at hand to 
fight the Lord’s battles. Why wert taou taught worldly wisdom, but to 
use it for the good of the Church? It is enough. Let us go.” 

And the twe old men walked homeward across the valley, little gues- 
sing the practical answer which was ready for their argument, in Abbot 
Pambo’s cell, in the shape of a tall and grim ecclesiastic, who was busily 
satisfying his hunger with dates and millet, and by no means refusing 
the palm-wine, which was the sole delicacy of the monastery, brought 
forth only in honour of a guest, 

The stately and courteous hospitality of Eastern manners, as well as 
the self-restraining kindness of monastic Christianity, forbade the ab- 
bot to interrupt the stranger; and it was not till he had finished a 





hearty meal that Pambo asked his name and errand. 


—————————————— es 

**My unworthiness is called Peter the Reader. I come from 
with letters and m to the brother Aufugus.” Oveil, 

om pee, ant bowed bapetene yy . 

* We have heard your report, Sir, as of one zealously affected in 
the cause of the Church atholic. Will it please you to follow us to 
the cell of Aufugus ?” 

_ Peter stalked after them with a sufficiently important air to the 
little hut, and there taking from his bosom Cyril’s epistle, handed it 
to Arsenius, who sat long, reading and re-reading with a clouded 
brow, while Pambo watched him with simple awe, not daring to inter- 
nod ® question lucubrations which he considered of unfathomable 

epth. 

* These are indeed the last days,” said Arsenius, at length, ‘“ spoken 
of by the prophet, when many shall runto and fro. So Heraclian hag 
actually sailed for Italy?” 

“‘ His armament was met on the high seas by Alexandrian merchant- 
men, three weeks ago.” 

** And Orestes hardens his heart more and more ?” 

, “ Ay Pharaoh that he is; or rather, the heathen woman hardens it 

or . 

I always feared that woman above all the schools of the heathen,” 
said Arsenius. ‘ But the Count Heraclian, whom I always held for 
the wisest as well as the most righteous of men! Alas! alas! what 
virtue will withstand, when ambition enters the heart ?” 
wi. roel. in 4 <a “ig ms same lust of power: but for 

im, e never trus im since he began to be i 
wd Se g indulgent to those 

“Too true. So does one sin beget another.” 

«* And I consider that indulgence to sinners is the worst of all sins 
whatsoever.” 

“ Not of all, surely, reverent sir?” said Pambo, humbly. But Peter, 
taking no notice of the interruption, went on to Arsenius— 

** And now, what answer am I to bear back from your wisdom to his 
holiness ?” 

«Let me see—let me see. He might—It needs consideration—I 
ought to know more of the state of parties. He has, of course, com- 
moegees with the African bishops, and tried to unite them with 

im ad 

“Two months ago. But the stiff-necked schismatics are still jealous 
of him, and hold aloof.” 

‘* Schismatics is too harsh a term, my friend, 
Constantinople ?” 

** He needs a messenger accustomed to courts. It was possible, he 
thought, that your experience might undertake the mission.” 

“Me? WhoamI? Alas! alas! fresh temptation daily! Let him 
send by the hand of whom he will... . . And yet—were I—at least 
in Alexandria—I might advise from day to day I should cer- 
tainly see my way clearer... . And unforeseen chances might arise; too, 
. . + + Pambo, my friend, thinkest thou that it would be sinful to obey 
the Holy Patriarch ?” 

“Aha!” said Pambo, laughing, “‘and thou art he who was for fleeing 
into the desert an hour agone? And now when once thou smellest the 
battle afar off, thou art pawing in the valley, like the old war-horse. 
Go, and God be with thee! Thou wilt be none the worse for it. Thou 
art too old to fall in love, too poor to buy a bishoprick, and too right- 
eous to have one given thee.” 

** Art thou in earnest ?” 

“ What didI say to thee inthe garden? Go, and see our son, and 
send me news of him.” 

** Ah! shame on my worldly-mindedness! I had forgotten all this 
time to inquire for him. How is the youth, reverent sir ?”’ 

**Whom do you mean ?” 

‘** Philammon, our spiritual son, whom we sent down to you three 
months ago,” said Pambo. ‘‘ Risen to honour he is, by this time, I 
doubt not ?”’ ss 

‘*He? He is gone!’ 

** Gone ?”’ 

** Ay, the wretch, with the curse of Judas on him. He had not been 
with us three days before he beat me openly in the Patriarch’s court, 
cast off the Christian faith, and fled away to the heathen woman, Hy- 
patia, of whom he is enamoured.” 

The two old men looked at each other with blank and horror-stricken 
faces. 

‘* Enamoured of Hypatia?” said Arsenius, at last. 

‘It is impossible !” sobbed Pambo. ‘‘ The boy must have been treated 
harshly, unjustly! Some one has wronged him; and he was accus- 
tomed only to kindness, and so could not bearit. Cruel men that you 
are, and unfaithful stewards! The Lord will require the child’s blood 
at your ? 

co" y,” said Peter, rising fiercely, ‘‘ that is the world’s justice! Blame 
me, blame the Patriarch, blame any and every one but the sinner! As 
if a hot head and a hotter heart were not enough to explain it all! As 
if a young fool had never before been bewitched by a fair face!” 

‘*Oh, my friends, my friends,” cried Arsenius, ‘“‘why revile each 
other without cause? I, I only, am to blame. I advised you, Pambo! 
—I sent him—I ought to have known—what was I doing, old worldling 
that I am, to thrust the poor innocent forth into the temptations of Ba- 
bylon? This comes of all my schemings and my plottings! And now 
his blood will be on my head—as if I had not sins enough to bear al- 
ready, I must go and add this over and above all, tosell my own Joseph, 
the son ef my old age, to the Midianites! Here, I will go with you— 
now—at once—I will not rest till I find him, clasp his knees till he 
pities my grey hairs! Let Heraclian and Orestes go their way for 
aught I care—I will find him, I say. Oh Absalom, my son! would God 
I had died for thee, my son! my son!” 





But has he sent to 





ANOTHER WARNING AT A WATERING-PLACF. 


1t certainly appeared a most improbable circumstance, that any 
event should occur worthy of being recorded, to vary the even tenor 
of life which Mr. and Mrs. Norman enjoyed in the holy state of matri- 
mony. They were young folks—they had married from affection — 
and, moreover, their union had been a strictly prudent one; for their 
income was more than sufficient for all their unaspiring wants and 
tastes ; and it was also a ‘‘certainty,” a great good in these days of 
speculation and going ahead. Charles Norman held a government 
situation, with a small but yearly increasing salary ; his residence was 
at Pentonville; and his domestic circle comprised, besides his good, 
meek help meet, two little children, and an only sister, some years 
Charles’s junior : indeed, Bab Norman had not very long quitted the 
boarding-school. Bab and Charles were orphans, and had no near re- 
latives in the world; therefore Bab came home to live with her dear 
brother and his wife until she had a home of her own—a contingency 
which people whispered need not be far off, if Miss Barbara Norman 
so inclined. This piece of gossip perhaps arose from the frequent visits 
of Mr. Norman’s chosen friend, Edward Leslie—a steady and excellent 
young man, who filled an appointment of great trust and confidence in 
an old-established commercial house. Edward Leslie was not distin- 
guished for personal attractions or captivating manners; but he was 
an honest, manly, generous-hearted fellow, and sensitive enough to 
feel very keenly sometimes that the pretty spoiled little Barbara 
laughed st and snubbed him. Notwithstanding Bab’s folly, however, 
it would have given her great pain had Edward Leslie courted another. 
He was patient and forbearing; and she fluttered and frisked about, 
determined to make the most of her liberty while it lasted. “Of 
course she meant to marry some day,” she said with a demure smile, 
« but it would take a long time to make up her mind.” 

Charles quite doted on his pretty sister, and often could not find it in 
his heart to rebuke her, because she was motherless, and had only him 
and Cary to look to; and Cary’s office was not to rebuke any one, much 
less her dear little sister-in-law. So Barbara was spoiled and humour- 
ed; while the children were kept in high order—a proper discipline 
being exercised in the nursery, as became a well-regulated and nicely- 
decorated house. Cary thought Bab a beauty, and so did Charles ; the 
young lady herself was not at all backward in estimating her own 
charms; and it was a pity to see them so often obscured by affectation, 
for Bab had a kind heart and an affectionate disposition. One day when 
Charles returned home after business-hours ware over, Bab flew to- 
wards him with an unusually animated countenance, holding an open 
letter in her hand, and exclaiming: ‘*Oh, dear Charles, read this! 
You'll let me go—wont you? I never was at the sea side in my life, 
you know ; and it will do me such a deal of good.” 

Charles smiled, took the letter, and tapping his sister's dimpled rosy 
cheek, he said fondly : “I don’t think, Bob. that you want “ doing 
good to’ so far as health is concerned. The sea-air cannot improve 
these roses.” 

‘“* Well, well, Charles, never mind the roses—there’s a dear. They 
only ask me to go for a fortnight, and I should so like it; it will be so 





nice to be with one’s school-mates at the sea. Bell and Lucy Comber- 
mere are such bathers, they say ; and as for me, I do believe, Charles, 
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I shall drown myself for love of the sea! Oh, you must let me go— 
™ 

so here was no resisting this coaxing ; 80 Charles said he “ would see 

about it, and talk the matter over with Caroline.” 

“Cary thinks it will be delightful for me” exclaimed Barbara: 
** she’s always a -patured darling.” And Bab felt sure of going, 
if Charles talked the matter over with Cary; so she flew off in an ecs- 
tasy of joy, dancing and singing. and forthwith commenced prepara- 
tions, by pulling off the faded pink ribbons which adorned her bonnet, 
and vabstituting gay bright new streamers. . 

The invitation in question came from Mrs. Combermere, who, with 
her two unmarried daughters, were sojourning at afavourite watering 

lways crowded during the seasoo—and where Mr Comber- 
mere, a rich citizen, could join his family — week, and inhale a 
breath of pure air. Charles did not particularly like the Combermeres 
Mrs. Combermere was a fussy woman, full of absurd pretension, and 
with a weakness for forming aristocratic acquaintance, which had more 
than once led her into extravagance, ending in disappointment and 
mortification. The Misses Combermere inherited their mamma’s weak- 
ness; they were comely damsels, and expectant sharers of papa’s wealth, 
who was “‘ very particular” on whom he bestowed his treasures. Bell 
and Lucy had been at school with Barbara Norman anda strong friend- 
ship—a school friendship—had been struck up amongst the trio, whom 
the French dancing-master denominated “the Graces” And now 
Barbara had received an invitation to stay with them for a fortnight, 
& private postscript being inserted by Miss Bell, to the effect that ‘ Bab 
must be sure to come very smart, for there were most elegant people 
there, and such beaux !”’ 

Bab went accordingly on Saturday, escorted by Mr. Combermere, 
who always returned on the following Monday. Never before had Bab 
beheld so gay & scene ; never till now had she looked on the glorious 
ocean; never had she promenaded to the sounds of such exhilarating 
music. Her pretty little head was quite bewildered, though in the 
midst of all her delight she wished for Charles and Cary, and the 
children ; there was such delicious bathing for the tiny ones ; such dig- 

with their little spades in the golden sands! Innocent, happy 
gold. rs they ! : 

She found Mrs. Combermere and the girls in the full swing of sea- 
side dissipation—quite open-house kept, free and-easy manners, which 
at home would not have been tolerated. But it came only once a year, 
and they could afford it. Quite established as an intimate, was a tall 
young gentleman, with delicate moustache, who seemed to be on terms 
of friendly familiarity with half the aristocracy of the nation. Mrs. 
Combermere whispered to Bab, that Mr. Newton was & most “‘ patri- 
cian person,” of the “ highest connections ;” they had met with him on 
the sands, where he had been of signal use in assisting Mrs. Comber- 
mere over the shingles on a stormy day. He was so gentlemanly and 
agreeable, that they could not do otherwise than ask him in; he had 
remained to tea, and since then had been a regular visitor. 

Mr. Newton had been at first treated with great coolness by Mr. 
Combermere : the latter gentleman did not like strangers, and always 
looked on a moustache with suspicion. But Mr. Newton was so defer- 
ential, so unexceptionable in deportment, and prudent in his general 
sentiments, warmly advocating Mr. Combermere’s political opinions, 
that he had at last won the good opinion even of the father of the 
family. Besides, he paid no particular attention to the Misses Com- 
bermere: there was no danger of his making up to them—that was 
clear; and Mrs. Combermere, mother-like, felt a little mortified and 
chagrined at such palpable indifference. But when pretty Bab Nor- 
man appeared, the case was digerent; her brunette complexion and 
8 arkling dark eyes elicited marked admiration from the patrician Mr. 

ewton ; and he remarked in an off-hand way—sotto voce, as if to him- 
self: ‘*By Jupiter! how like she is to dear Lady Mary Manvers ” 
Bab felt very much flattered by the comparison, and immediately 
began to like Mr. Newton immensely ; he was so distingué, so fascina- 
ting, so refined. Bab did not add, that he had singled her out as an 
especial object of attention, even when the fair dashing Misses Com- 
bermere challenged competition. 

The fortnight passed swiftly away—too swiftly, alas! thought little 
Barbara Norman; for at the expiration of the term, Mrs. Combermere 
did not ask her to prolong the visit, but suffered her to depart, again 
under the escort of Mr. Combermere, without a word of regret at part- 
ing. Cruel Mrs. Combermere! she wished to keep Mr. Newton’s society 
all to herself and her daughters! However, the young gentleman 
asked Barbara for permission to pay his respects to her when he re- 
turned to the metropolis; this had been accorded by Barbara, who on 
her return to Pentonville, for the first time found that comfortable 
home “insufferably dull and stupid” Edward Leslie, too—how dull 
and stupid even he was, after the chattering perfumed loungers of the 
elysium she had just quitted! Yet Edward was never considered either 
dull or stupid by competent judges; but, quite the contrary—- a sensi- 
ble, well-informed, gentlemanly personage. But, then, he had no 
great friends, no patrician weaknesses ; he knew nothiug about racing, 
or betting, or opera dancers, or slang in general. In short, he seemed 
flat and insipid to Bab, who had been compared to the beautiful Lady 
Mary Mauvers by the soft and persuasive tongue of Lady Mary Man- 
vers’s dear friend. Yet, in her secret heart of hearts, Bab drew com- 
parisons by no means disadvantageous to Edward Leslie. ‘* Yes,” 
thought Bab, “I like Mr. Newton best by the sea side in summer-time, 
when harp-music floats on the balmy air; then I should always like 
him, if summer was all the year round. But for everyday life, for 
winter hours, for home, in short, I’m sure I like Edward Leslie best— 
I’m sure I love Edward Leslie ;” and Bab blushed and hesitated, though 
she was quite alone. Cary listened good-naturedly to all Bab’s de 
scriptions of the happiness she had enjoyed; and Cary thought, from 
all Bab said, that Mr. Newton must be at least some great lord in dis- 

uise. She felt quite nervous at the idea of his coming to sach a hum- 

le house as theirs, when he talked of parks, and four-in-hands, and 
baronial halls, as things with which he was familiar, and regarded as 
matters of course. Cary hoped that Charles and Edward Leslie would 
be present when Mr. Newton called, because they were fit to associate 
with royalty itself. Cary had a very humble opinion pf herself—sweet, 
gentle soul! Charles often wished his dear sister Bab might closely 
resemble her. At length, Bell Combermere wrote to say, they were 
about returning to town; and Mr. Newton declared he could not re. 
main bebind. Bab’s heart fluttered and palpitated at each sound the 
knocker gave, and she was thankful that Cary’s cousin, Miss Ward, 
was staying with them, to call attention off from herself. 

Miss Ward was an accomplished, charming woman of middle age, 
who for years had resided in the Ear! of St. Elmer’s family as govern. 
ness—greatly valued for her many estimable qualities. Not being in 
robust health, she had absented herself for a short season from her 
onerous duties, and in her dear friend and cousin’s house, sought and 
obtained quiet and renovation. Miss Ward often found difficulty in 
repressing a smile at Bab’s superfluous graces and animated gestures ; 
but it was a kindly smile, for the stately conventionalities amongst 
which she usually existed, rendering these traits of less refined man- 
ners rather refreshing than otherwise. Miss Ward was out when Mrs. 
Combermere’s equipage drove up to Mr. Norman’s door ; and that large 
lady, with her daughter Bell accompanied by Mr Newton, made their 
way up stairs to Mrs. Norman’s drawing room, Mrs. Combermere 
was always astoundingly grand and patronising when she honoured 
Cary with a call; Mrs. Combermere liked to call uponfolks whom she 
denominated inferiors—to impress them with an overwhelming idea of 
her importance. But on the simple minded literal Cary, this honour 
was lost, she received it with such composure and unconscious placid- 
ity : on Bab it produced, indeed, the desired effect ; but whether it was 
Mrs. Combermere’s loud talking and boasting, or Mr. Newton’s easy 
sapiigrese and patronising airs, that caused her to colour and hesitate, 
it is not possible to define. Bab was not herself; and she began to be 
ashamed of living in Pentonville, when Mr. Newton spoke of Belgravia 
Miss Ward, who had returned from her shopping excursion, glided into 
the room unnoticed, in the middle of a description Mr. Newton was giv- 
ing of a magnificent place, belonging to a dear friend, with whom he 
had been staying, ere he had the “ unspeakablefelicity of meeting Mrs. 
Combermere .” 

** Your description is a graphic one, John Blomfield,” said Miss Ward 
ina low voice close to his ear, ‘* but how came you here—in this com- 

John Blomfield, alias John Newton, started as if an adder had bitten 
him, and gazed franticly upon the intruder. ‘* Miss Ward, madam,”’ 
he exclaimed involuntarily, « don’t say more, and I'll go this instant!” 

** Then go,” continued Miss Ward majestically, pointing to the door ; 
«and beware, Blomfield, how you dare to enter agentleman’s house un 
authorised again.’ 

Pale and crest-fallen, the young gentleman and dear friend of Lady 
Mary Manvers vanished ; nor did he require a second bidding to rush 
down stairs, and out atthe front-door, which was slammed violently 


him. . cance , 
* What does this mean, ma’am ?” inquired Mrs. Combermere, very 
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red in the face, and looking terribly frightened—‘‘ what does this all 
mean, ma’am ?” 

“Only,” repiied Miss Ward quietly, “ that this individual, who calls 
himself Mr. Newton, and whose conversation I overheard after enter- 
ing the apartment, is in reality John Blomfield, ci devant valet to 
Lord Lilburne, the eldest son of the Earl of St Elmer, in whose family 
I have the honour to be governess. His lordship shewed toleration and 
kindness unprecedented towards the ungrateful young man, on account 
of his respectable parentage, and the excellent abilities and aptitude 
for instruction he displayed. But I grieve to say, John Blomfield was 
discharged from Lord Lilburne’s service, under circumstances which 
left no doubts on our minds that he was guilty of dishonest practices 
—of pilfering, in short, to a considerable extent We heard that he 
still continued his evil course; but though knowing him to possess both 
skill and effrontery, I was almost as much startled as the delinquent 
himself, to behold him thus playing the fine gentleman, and lounging 
on Cary’s sofa ” 

A faint groan escaped from Miss Combermere as she ejaculated : 
**Ob, my pearl necklace!” and a still deeper and more audible sigh 
from her mamma, as the words burst forth : “‘ Oh, my diamond bandeau!” 
which led to an explanation from the distressed and bewildered ladies, 
of how they had intrusted these precious jewels to Mr. Newton, who 
urged them on returning to town to have them reset, volunteering to 
take them himself to Lady Mary Manvers’s own jeweller, a ‘ first-rate 
fellow, who worked only for the aristocracy.” ‘‘They must not be in 
a hurry,” Mr. Newton said, * for the first-rate fellow was so torn to 
pieces by duchesses and countesses, that even weeks might elapse be- 
fore their comparatively trifling order could be attended to.” 

“I fear,” said Mrs. Wardcommiseratingly, “that you will not see 
your valuables again. John Blomfield is a clever rascal, and has good 
taste too,” continued Miss Ward, smiling, ‘‘ for he invariably selects 
pretty things. I hope, my dear”—turning to Bab, who sat silent and 
petrified—** your beautiful gold repeater set with bri.liants is safe, and 
that it did not require repairs or alterations, to induce you to part 
— it into Mr. Newton’s hands? I doubt not hejhad an eye to it event- 
ually.” 

Poor Bab—what a blow to her vanity! She could only murmur 
something about the watch being very dear to her, because it had be- 
— to her deceased mother, and that she always wore it round her 
neck. 

** And I don’t think that Bab would part which it out of her hands 
to any one,” said Cary, “‘ if we except ourselves, save to Edward Les- 
lie ; but he is such a careful soul, that one would not mind intrusting 
him with the most precious treasure on earth.” 

Bab blushed very deeply at this speech, because she saw a covert 
smile on Miss Ward’s speaking countenance. That lady, notwithstand- 
ing her aimability and philanthropic character, rather enjoyed the 
consternation and confusion of Mrs. and Miss Combermere, who re. 
treated more humbly than they had entered, having received a lesson 
which, it is to be hoped, they profited by for the remainder of their 
lives. The pearl necklace and diamond bandeau were not recovered, 
though a reward was offered by the enraged Mr. Combermere for the 
apprehension of the thief; yet Miss Bell, with tears declared, that she 
would far rather loose her pearl necklace than give evidence against 
one whose attractive qualities she could not cease to remember. 

Very shortly after this affair, Barbara had another short trip to the 
sea-side, and with a companion whose happiness equalled her own: it 
was the honeymoon excursion, and Edward Leslie was Bab’s companion 
for life. After this second sea-side sojourn, the bride returned to a 
pretty house of her own, quite near to Charles and Cary; and Barbara 
was never heard to complain of finding it dull or stupid, though sum- 
mer does not last all the year round with any of us. 





BOLD ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


It has often excited my wonder that we have never had, until to-day, 
for the benefit of Her Majesty’s navy, anything like a competent and 
copious account of the life and career of the renowned Admiral Blake. 
Little is really known about him in the navy, or out of it. Inthenavy, 
(and I appeal to my old messmates in the Bustard,) two obstacles inter- 
fere with his due reputation. One of these is the glory of our latest 
batch of heroes—the Nelsons and Collingwoods—which is too brilliant 
for it to be easy to see back through it. The ether obstacle is, that the 
times are so very different Benbow (who represents the period be- 
tween Blake and Nelson) is as dead as the Dodo, and now enjoys a semi- 
facetious reputation, something like that of his pig-tail. And still more 
is it difficult to pieture to one’s self the old Puritan officers and the old 
sailors of the Civil War times It is particularly difficult to do so ina 
midshipman’s mess, with a cask of Madeira in the corner; or when 
leaning against the orange-coloured bulwarks of a dandy brig, you 
listen to the polka which is being played in the captain’s cabin, by that 
captain himself, the Honourable Alfred de la Bayliffe, son of Earl 
Gruntis. You find your notions of the Blake period particularly vague, 
I say, when you are dodging off the town of Naples, waiting for De la 
Bay liffe’s cousin the duke, who is about to take a passage in the Pat- 
chouli with you to Sicily. Nor can you readily fancy a grand, grim, 
worn-out old admiral, with scurvy devouring him, when you pass the 
admiral’s house at Malta, and reflect on the amount of his * table- 
money.” Nevertheless, the very “swellest” uniforms of this period 
have English hearts under them still, and will be glad to hear once 
again of an admiral of the ‘old school” We purpose, therefore, to 
give a sketch (merely in water-colours) of the life and story of the 
** Puritan Sea-King,” dipping our pencil frequently into the tints sup- 
plied by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his recently published life of the good 
old admiral. Blake, as we shall see, was something more than a mere 
great captain, either by land or sea, and indicated repeatedly the ca- 
pability of being anything that was wanted of him—being a scholar, 
theologian, adviser of his friends and neighbours, according as his duty 
seemed to dictate; and having, especially, a faculty for waiting, which 
mark the man who ripens and * bides,” and of whom anything may 
with confidence be expected in an easy, natural way, at a future period. 

Robert Blake was the eldest son of Humphrey Blake, gentleman by 
birth, and merchant by profession, and Sara Williams, a lady of good 
descent ; and was born in Bridgewater, in August, 1599—** Cromwell’s 
year.”’ There were several children, and Blake senior was not a par- 
ticularly prosperous man; but Robert, having been daly brought up 
at the town’s grammar-school, proceeded at sixteen years of age to the 
University of Oxford. He was of highly intellectual promise, from his 
youth upwards, and with a decided turn for reading, which his father 
naturally hoped high things from. As he livedhis youth in a comforta- 
ble, honourable old house, his mind fed by old traditions of past times 
in England, and paternal anecdotes of the wonders of foreign lands, 
both elements to feed the natural wonder of a fine-minded youngster, 
Blake’s youth was surely a happy one. The house in which he lived, 
it seems, still exists, in a venerable and beautiful age, and you see the 
site of the two acres of garden which belonged to it, and in which Ro- 
bert played as a boy, and afterwards paced about seriously enough as 
aman. As a boy, one does not, however, picture him as very particu- 
larly vivacious; but, though genial enough, composed, thoughtful, and 
mild The fine dark eyes, which his portrait shows, have much capa- 
bility of tender and inquiring softness, and help us to fancy him listen- 
ing to Father Humphrey’s stories of his mercantile cruises in his vessel 
with curiosity tempered by awe. The world round him was so wonder- 
ful, and all so holy to young Blake, as he grew into Puritanism; and 
here was Father Humphrey with stories about new, far-off wonders and 
beauties—or a Spain where Cervantes was still alive; of the dusky 
pirates of Africa dashing about the Mediterranean ; of the stern, mail- 
ed knights of Malta; and the slavemarkets of the South. 

Blase went to college, and there studied hard—whether by way of 
recreation, also indulging in ‘‘ stealing of swans,” is doubtful—and to 
the present writer highly improbable. Blake ripened into scholarship, 
and it seems, always retained a certain turn for a literary species of 
sarcasm—delighting to launch a quotation from Horace and Juvenal 
as heartily as a shot, when it seemed the proper weapon. He failed in 
his contest for a scholarship at Christ Church, but stuck to the College 
of Wadham, where they still show his portrait. In the interim his fa- 
ther’s prospects had been darkening; Robert resolved to try 'o mend 
matters by getting a fellowship at Merton College ;—did try, and mis- 
sed. There seems no doubt that he did not get fair play; indeed. the 
predominant, the all-important fact about the youth was now, we may 
say, grown. He was known to * profess Puritan sentiments.” For, 
by this time, in all partsof England, in colleges, inns of court, in polite 
circles, in country towns, a certain number of the young men began to 
be distinctly noticeable for what was called‘ Puritanism” What was 
it? Whence came it? Nobody could tell exactly, though everybody 
had his explanation somehow. One thing was clear, they had a decid- 
ed objection to anything ‘‘ Papistical,” loved not the Rubric according 
to the pedant Laud—were an earnest, melancholy, high -aspiring set of 
men. Most people could judge about the surface, on there was great 


laughter at the movement from many quarters, and much persecution, 

















especially from head-quarters. But still the movement grew, and the 
young sucking Cavaliers—brilliant boys with love-locks fike the * lit. 
tle rings of the vine,” (to use an expression of Jeremy Taylor's) — 
laughed on and were getting more angry. Blake, although not “ Fel. 
low,” became Master of Arts, remained five years at Oxford, indeed, 
after missing the fellowship. He had been at college nine years, and 
was twenty-seven years old, when his father was taken with his death. 
illness, and he became head of the family, with a sadly wrecked pro- 
perty to manage for the widow and the children. 

Biake was now a fully-developed man, and taking up his residence 
at home at Bridgewater, was soon a very noticeable man arong his 
townsmen, And the towns of Eogland wanted noticeable men, then, 
The Revolution was coming on. Organisations, on one side or another, 
were forming themselves all over the country. And surely there was 
no more deep-hearted man than Blake, who, seeing all this movement 
going on from his quiet Bridgewater retreat, had quite made up his 
mind to his duty. He was soon potent in Somersetshire, in opposition 
to the now infatuated Court. There is nothing more clearly evident 
about Blake, be it said, than a fact well known about others of his 
party; than a natural earnest tranquillity! Anywhere he would have 
stayed in peace ; where a holy peace was possible. But when the ear- 
clipping, nose-slitting, &c., and other ‘* cookery” (as Swift would call 
it) was rampant, he could only say with Oliver, ‘‘ What are we to ex- 
pect?’ All Eogland was anxiously asking the same question. 

Blake sat in Parliament for Bridgewater in the Short Parliament; 
sat in Parliament for Taunton in the ‘*‘ Say Parliament,’’ to which he 
was elected in 1645. When the Revolution fairly began, his troop was 
one of the first in the field; and he fought in ‘‘ almost every action of 
importance in the western counties.” Dashing across the country with 
his dragoons, his blow and his flash fell terribly together. But there 
was always about Blake a reputation distinct from his military one.— 
People early learned that he was a good, highminded man, spotlessly 
beautiful in character; who might be trusted by friends and enemies. 
Fighting was not a task he was born for. He had quiet habits of busi- 
ness which were ready to go through all manner of disagreeable duties, 
such as sequestrations of delinquents’ estates, and soon. Especially, 
one sees him to be a man of excellent temper and singularly modest, so 
that his genius, displaying itself always, always came in a shape so 
attractive, so homely, that you may say that the royalty of his nature 
seemed inclined to travel incug. He went about like Thor on his tra- 
vels, leaving great things done if there were need of them, but super- 
ficially noticeable only as a homely voyager. 

Rupert of the Rhine came thundering down to the West—a man of 
the fiery, dashing temperament needful to war; but his was not the 
splendid sort of terror. He did not gleam like lightning—rather vol- 
canically, and scattering mud and ashes. There was something unholy 
about his apparitions; he was a kind of * headless horseman,” and 
suggested thoughts of sulphur. When he attacked Bristol, Captain 
Blake commanded the fort called Prior’s Hill, and kept it to the last, 
an impregnable little spot, alive with fire whem enemies approached. 
Rupert had an intention, so he said, of hanging Blake ; which to Blake, 
from Rupert, was a high compliment. After Bristol had, in spite of 
Blake, surrendered, Parliament gave him new appointments. He was 
made lieutenant-colonel to Popham’s regiment, the finest militia in the 
country. It was about this time that his brother Samuel lost his life. 
The daring young Samuel, hotly chasing two Royalist officers, came 
up with them at Strenchill, and was killed. When the news came to 
Bridgewater, the officers hesitated to tell their colonel; but of course 
the news had to come out. ‘ He had no business there,” was the first 
sentence. And then Blake retired to a room in the Swan inn, and pour- 
ed out his heart in such tears as we may fancy. ‘* Died Abner asa 
fool dieth,” he said, in the grim Puritan language—*‘ Died Abner as a 
fool dieth !” 

His next feat was the defence of Lyme against Maurice ; one of the 
most splendid achievements of the war. The Cavaliers lost two thou- 
sand men here, and were unable to take the town. Blake was now 
made full colonel, and had the highest reputation in the west country. 
In the west country the king had still a stronghold, when it occurred 
to Blake that now was the time to take Taunton. Taunton being a 
central place, and controlling the great western highway; standing 
like an island of Malta—a key of a place—which, once in proper hands 
would be invaluable. Down swooped Blake to the gates; offered capi- 
tulation ; marched Colonel Reeves out, and himself and Sir Robert Pye 
in, amidst the pealing of bells, on the eighth of July, 1644, six days 
after Cromwell had defeated Rupert at Marston Moor. 

This was an achievement done ‘ cleanly,” in proverbial phrase. 
Blake by this had got snugly into the very heart of the king’s best 
country.. Unfortunately the Earl of Essex’s capitulation was to be put 
against it, but Blake could make up for many failings. He was quite 
determined to hold Taunton, come what might. Colonel Wyndham 
came, with his Royalist forces, and really appealed quite pathetically 
to our heroto surrender. ‘‘I neither fear your menaces nor accept 
your proffers,” answers Blake (no doubt ‘‘ curling his whiskers,” which 
was his rather oriental habit, when excited); and the storm began. 

The defence of Taunton ranks among our best English military achieve- 
ments. It was defended against superior forces, assaults, starva- 
tions, cordons, concentrations, and military expedients of all sorts, 
until relief came from London. The succouring forces found Taunton 
black, battered, and with inhabitants starving among the ruins; but 
still impregnable; unconquerable by the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
as a Puritan’s will! Next spring, Blake blew open Dunster Castle, a 
‘* virgin fortress” of royalty, so called. 

The Revolution was by this time at its critical period. As usual no- 
thing is so remarkable in Blake as his utter personal moderation. 
Returned as a member to Parliament, he preferred his quiet govern- 
ment at Taunton. The ‘ suspicions” we hear of, about his treatment 
by this party or that party, never came from himself. Others have 
supplied them for him, gratuitously. But Blake, whatever were his 
speculative ‘ opinions’’ on government (concerning which it is not easy 
to get definite knowledge), had the sentiment of duty to the cause pre- 
dominant in his heart, and assumed the “ naval command,” when he 
was ordered, with his usual quiet loyalty. We know that he was op- 
posed to the execution of Charles; we may suppose, if we please, that 
he would have preferred a republic to the rule of Cromwell. But 
Blake was no system monger; Blake did not come into the strife with 
any little bundle of theories which the facts of the movement were to 
be made to suit. He was pre-eminently loyal and open-hearted to the 
duty which the day brought with it. For instance, when his captains 
were for some opposition to Cromwell and the army : ** No,’’ said Blake ; 
‘it is not for us to mind affairs of state, but to keep foreigners from 
fooling us.” How like asentence of Nelson’s or Collingwood’s that 
reads! The same pious loyalty distinguishing them all. No matter 
who was running after pudding, places, or republics. They were al- 
ways at their duty. 

Blake went to sea at the middle age of lifeasa ‘General of the 
Fleet.”” He cannot have been a sailor in the sense in which Nelson was 
one. But neither had Cromwell been bred a soldier. Blake had, how- 
ever, the talent and practice of governing; the heart of a brave man ; 
and an eye for sweeping the horizon! Then, may we not say that he 
was a born sailor? Born with the murmur of the sea humming in him, 
did he not revel on it, like a wild sea-bird, that has reached it at last, 
across long tracts of the dull-coloured hard land? There is no violent 
improbabili'y in supposing him born with a turn for being afloat, as the 
oak is; ready to strip his leaves and bark, and swim, unconquerable 
any where. 

The navy seems to have been almost neutral, hitherto. But the time 
was come when the navy was to be a very important arm, and there 
needed important preliminary reforms. For dockyards were infamously 
conducted, and ships were scarcely seaworthy ; as, indeed, people say 
of some of them even in our own enlightened days. Rupert and Mau- 
rice were blooming into piracy, and as lively afloat, as water-rats. So 
Blake had to begin, in his own quiet, determined way, reforming the 
fleet ; removing idle, vicious, dissipated fellows, and seeking out able 
captains. He hoisted his flaz on the 18th April, 1649, at the age of 
fifty. Fancy him passing down the Channel with his division of ships 
that summer; not a dandy squadron; but clumsy-looking and seedy 
vessels. with @ certain semi-barbarous gorgeousness too; the plain 
white flag with a red cross flying from the mast-head. : 

First, Blake began by blockading Rupert in Kinsale, and kept him 
there the whole summer. Rupert was ina pretty position by winter 
time, with Cromwell advancing southward by land, and the immovea- 
ble Blake waiting for him at sea. Heavy gales scattered Blake's fleet, 
blowing them away in the offing, and by the end of October, Kupert got 
to sea with seven vessels, and made for Portugal, picking up vessels, 
corsair fasbion, of all nations as prizes, with aswoop like an albatross 5. 
Blake, after co-operating with the land forces in Ireland some time, 
was sent on a winter cruise after the prince with five ships, with names 
that sound eccentric now-a days: Tiger, John, Tenth Whelp, Signet; 
and Constant Warwick. Blake was in the Tiger. More vessels Joe th 
him in the beginning of the year, Rupert went up the Tagus wit 
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his squadron ; the Portuguese court were inclined to aid Ld abe | 
was the famous admiral, representing that the said ) poe squadron 
of Rapert’s belonged to the «Parliament of Eogland,” and waiting in 
that beautiful river (where we so lately had a fleet enjoying the opera!) 
to lay rude hands upon it! The Court temporised; at last Blake, now 
tired of talking, seized the “ Brazil fleet of nine sail,” and put trusty 
men into them, sans phrase. The fact was, that mild, modest way of 
Blake’s quite deceived his majesty, who thought he could tickle the 
lion’s nose as he pleased—he looked so good-natured. Blake attucked 
another of the Brazil fleets at the river’s mouth ; sunk the admiral’s 
ship like a stone; captured the vice- admiral, and eleven vessels laden 
vith cargoes of great value. At last, Rupert came out with the fleet, 
and got away; the king glad enough to get rid of so dangerous a guest. 

Rupert seems now to have become a corsair by profession, and to 
have pursued it, to do him justice, like a Byronic hero. His first wish 
was to make the Scilly Islands his ‘‘ pirate’s isle,” where he could have 
plenty of supplies to return to after each cruise. The obstinate Puri- 
tanism of the Council of State made them oppose this project. Rupert 
was chased to the Mediterranean ; and, finally, the home branch of his 
business being knocked on the head, fled to the West Indies with his 
brother. Blake having achieved this, also subdued the “ pirate’s isle,” 
and was now ready for the next achievement ready for him—the Dutch 
War. 

We come now to the war with the fleets of that great people, the fleets 
which figure on the canvas of Vandevelde. The Datch were great 
sailors, with a splendid commerce; whose recent history had been all 
triumph; every acre of whose land was a victory. They had admirals, 
such as Van Tromp and De Ruyter, of a fame that spread wherever there 
was a sea-breeze. In truth, the Republic, fat with immeasurable com- 
merce, was beginning to ‘* kick.” They did not like the notion of our 
sovereignty of the narrow seas; still less our Navigation Act. They 
decline to strike to our flag; and Van Tromp took the Channel with a 
fleet of forty-two sail. That fleet showed in the Downs. Blake stood 
to sea too, and there like two lightning-charged clouds the fleets stream- 
ed over the blue water together. Blake’s eye lights on the Dutch flag. 
No dip! The halyards remain still. Then, there is a flash, and a wreath 
of smoke, and a booming sound, for Blake calls attention to the necessi- 
ty of dipping the colours. Still no such politeness! And at last Van 
Tromp ‘‘ wears,”—as they call it at sea—swims round to leeward. He 
approaches the English squadron with a steady onward pace. The Eng- 
lish ‘“lay-to,” backing the main-top sails in the orthodox way; and 
now the thundcr clouds are coming together’ Blake was standing out 
from his squadron to hail the Datch admiral, when there is a thunder 
andacrash. His own cabin windows shatter beside him He twirls 
his whiskers ominously, with a bitter saying about Tromp; and now 
the thunder-clouds have met! Broadsides began to roar about four 
o’clock ; shot plashed into the hulls; through the smoke, as it clears 
away, you see the tora rigging dangling about, and the masts shattered 
and raw. The action was a very sharp one; Van Tromp had the ad- 
vantage in numbers; but the squadrons parted after a drawn battle 
Blake anchored that night off the Ness, with his vessel, the James, 
much cut up; but next morning the Channel was clear. 

There was some diplomatic shilly-shallying even after this, but with 
no success. Blake was lord in the Channel; his cruisers darting from 
the squadron brought in prizes daily. Both nations made gigantic 
struggles for the campaign ; and there were splendid pickings for pri- 
yateers. Blake sailed northwards to catch the Dutch horde of herring- 
ships. While he was on this mission, Van Tromp put to sea from the 
Texel, and hovering over the coast of England spread great anxiety 
there. Blake retuned, and the squadrons met; but a gale of wind of 
the most terrible character blew friends and enemies away from each 
other. The Dutch suffered more than Blake; and Van Tromp soon 
after retired into private life in disgust. Soon afterwards De Witt 
joined De Ruyter. About this time Blake made a dexterous backhanded 
blow at a French fleet under the Dake of Vandome, and brought them 
into Dover Roads. This was a noteable instance of his terrible prompt- 
ness ; for it was an evolution only justified to the authorities by su- 
preme success ; but seen into by Blake, decided on, and done, at once. 

He was now off again after De Witt and De Ruyter, and came up 
with them off the North Foreland, on the 28th September; both squad- 
rons had a terrible dose of shot, for they were at close quarters. In 
the very onset two of the Dutchmen went down; and the Dutch were 
defeated with severe loss of life. As may be supposed, Blake was now 
of the highest naval reputation, had made his laurels look brighter and 
fresher than ever, from the salt water. The Dutch found it necessary 
to call out Van Tromp again, and put him at the head of their fleet. 

The two great admirals began the war over again on a cold and 
stormy night, and Blake, in the Z'’riumph, with a small fleet, got a 
check ; the matter was a suspicious one, for Blake was obliged to com- 
plain of misconduct among some of his officers, and he even desires 2 
discharge from this employment,” as ‘‘ far too great for me 

so that I may spend the remainder of my days in private retirement 
and in prayers to the Lord for blessing on you and on this nation” As, 
indeed—he had led a life of storm and fire by sea and land, and was 
not in good health, and inwardly had his solemn sorrows, and wished 
for a time of prayer, other than in his black old ships on the high sea! 
The Council of State paid extreme attention to his suggestions (of 
course excepting his request for retirement), and disciplinary move- 
ments were carried on, according to his judgment 

Meanwhile, Van Tromp had been performing that curious exploit of 
sailing down the Channel with a broom at his mast-head. There was 
a dash of humour in the Dutchman; and they were wont, as the old 
pamphlets constantly assert, to keep up their courage with ‘* brandy- 
wine ;” whence came the phrase ‘‘ Dutch courage,” and whence, doubt- 
less, Van Tromp was ‘‘ elevated” as well as his broom. But there was 
a very awful day coming off soon, for the battle of Portland took place 
in February—it being now the spring of 1653—in which the English 
and Dutch had the most terrible naval contest of modern times. The 
Dutch had their Van Tromp, Evertz, De Ruyter, Floritz, and De Wilde, 
present ; the English, their Blake, Deane, Penn, and Lawson. This 
battle lasted three days. The Dutch lost seventeen or eighteen men- 
of-war and a large fleet of merchaat-ships. The English loss in ships 
was slight. But both sides lost men terribly ; the Dutch had seven 
captains killed, for example, and the English three. Blake himself 
was wounded severely. 

Such were the exploits which Blake performed in the Channel, and 
no man did his work more thoroughly; for, after one more fight, De 
Witt told the Assembly of the States that the English were masters 
both of them and of the seas. The Dutch had calculated that some dis- 
ruption would follow after Cromwell's seizure of power ; but, ‘‘ to pre- 
vent foreigners from fooling us,” was, as has been said already, Blake’s 
leading notion—and his eainence and our English success he owed to 
the noble fidelity with which he stuck to it. After blockading the 
coasts of Holland in an ill provided squadron, he was carried on shore 
and lay at home, ill with a dangerous fever. The western breezes gra- 
dually brought him round, and he had an interval of seclusion near 
Bridgewater, where the imaginative eye may behold him, loitering 
about the fields, pensive, taciturn, waking into good humour out of his 
meditative and somewhat gloomy abstraction. On the whole Blake 
was a melancholy man, with all beautiful, affectionate qualities, but 
with them all saddened somewhat. We may think of him with a shade 
of pelantry, but with the pedantry of a Shandy. It ran in him like 
the thread in the centre of the dock yard rope, which is of one colourin 
one dockyard, and one in another. There was 4 black thread in the 
centre of his strong, fine nature, which gave gloominess to his piety, 
taciturnity to his manner. When he was facetious he quoted the classics ; 
doubtless loving them for what Stoicism and Puritanism have in com- 
mon. Juvenal’s grim humour must have suited him admirably, and 
the beautiful flashes of stoicism in Horace’s Odes. 

When Cromwell determined to strike a blow at Spain, Blake was 
Sent southward in the St. George, with twenty-four other sail, carry- 

ing four thousand one hundred men, and eight hundred and seventy- 
our guns. Penn and Venables sailed for the West Indies. Blake an- 
chored at Cadiz, sailed to Leghorn, and dragged from the terrified au- 
thorities «* instant redress” for the owners of vessels which had been 
pretically sold there by Rupert and Maurice. The very Pope’s Fiscal 
ad to come down with twenty. thousand pistoles. He brought the 

*y of Tunis to his senses in a terrible manner, and put the whole 
Mediterranean to rights. The Spanish War was now ripe: and on 
Blake's return to England, he was appointed to the Vazeby (February, 
1656). and sailed again to the southward. He had a most tedious block. 

ade to go throagh in hopes of catching the Spanish silver fleets. At 
last they turned up, and were taken after six hours contest, under the 
fyes of their countrymen. Eight-and thirty waggon loads of silver 
Went rolling along London streets, among universal jubilee, and in due 
time were satisfactorily ‘coined into money.” 

Blake’s last great victory at Santa Cruz, was perhaps the most re- 
qekeble action of his career. The narrow harbour was like one huge 

ragon’s mouth. It was fortified by line upon line of forts, by a re- 
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tled with power. Blake looked at it—sailed right up to the mouth of 
it; and stormed it with fire and shot, till it ali burned like one blazi 
house. It was a crowning effort of supreme human daring, and end 
in triumphant victory, being received with immense joy in London at 
a time when England was supremely glorious in the eyes of all Europe. 

Blake received a letter from Cromwell, the thanks of Parliament, 
and a jewel, asa present of honour. But his health was now gone; 
and he had lost everything but his piety, that belonged to his power. 
Languishing in a cabin, which was less comfortable than admirals’ ca- 
bins are now-a-days—he frequently asked if Eagland were yet in es 
and the vessel was just entering Plymouth Sound when he breathed his 
last. One may suppose that a man so pious was anxious to leave his 
bones in his native land; they did lie there till the Restoration, when 
they were disinterred, and * flang” somewhere, in conformity with the 
manners of the period. 

The following paragraph from the writer of his ‘‘ History,” a “‘ gen- 
tleman” who had * been bred in his family.” and whose book was pub- 
lished before the middle of the last century, gives a curious picture of 
his manners :— 

“The last thing he did, after he had given his commands and word 
to his men, was to pray with the above-mentioned Mr. Bear (his ser- 
vant); when that was done, he was wont to say, ‘Thomas bring me 
the pretty cup of sack;’ he would then sit down, and give Thomas 
liberty to do the same, and inquire what news he had heard of his 
Bridgewater men that day, and talk of the people and affairs of the 
place. Then, eating a little bread, with two or three glasses of canary, 
he, with Thomas’s assistance, went to bed.” 

——__>___—. 


SCANDAL IN THE CHURCHES. 


Acuitui v. Newman.—Lise.t.—Great interest has heen excited 
during the week by this trial, which came on before Lord Campbell 
and a special jury, in the court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday last, 
(the 21st ult), in the form of a criminal information against the Rev. 
Dr. Newman, the well-known Oxford divine, who has become a priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church, for a libel published by him in one of 
his lectures against the equally well known Dr. Achilli, an Italian 
priest who has conformed to the Church of England. The libel com- 
plained of charged Dr. Achilli with having led a grossly immoral life, 
almost from the period of his becoming a priest some 25 or 26 years 
ago down to the present time. The plea of the defendent, Dr Newman, 
was a plea of justification, reiterating the charges of the libel against 
Achilli, praying to be ailowed to establish the justiffcation by evidence, 
and further pleading ‘* Not Guilty.” The case of the plaintiff was 
stated by the Attorney-General, who, with the Solicitor-General and 
Mr. T. F. Ellis, appeared forthe Crown Sir A. E. Cockburn, who, 
with Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, Mr. Bramwell, Q.C., Mr. Addison, and Mr. 
Badeley, appeared in support of the defendant's case, sustained the 
plea of justification by the evidence of witnesses of both sexes, who 
were personally cognisant of the crimes and vices laid to the charge of 
Achiili in the libel. On the other hand, Dr. Achilli himself was ex- 
amined at great length, and throughout his examination and cross- 
examination he steadily denied the truth of the charges set forth 
against his character and conduct, both in the libel and in the plea of 
justification. Lord Campbelll, after a hearing of four days, summed 
up late on Thursday evening, when the jury after two hours delibera- 
tion, returned a verdict for the Crown on all the issues except the 
19th, which sets forth that Dr. Achilli had been deprived by the 
Roman authorities of his professorships and interdicted from preach- 
ing. The verdict, therefore, on all the material points is in favour of 
Dr. Achilli. 

It is curious to observe upon what narrow issues the spirit of party 
virulence and religious discord can concentrate themselves. The ani- 
musities of England and Scotland centred for a time on the disputed 
authenticity of the poems of Ossian, and Whig and Tory never encoun- 
tered each other more fiercely than on the apparently collateral ques- 
tion raised by the frailties of Queen Caroline. The long animosity 
which has prevailed between the churches of England and Rome has 
been stimulated to the highest point by aggression and retaliation, by 
political agitation and private controversy. In no breast, however, 
does the flame of religious hatred burn so fiercely as in that of a con- 
vert. Would you hear all that can be said against the doctrine and 
discipline of the church of England ?—seek it from the lips of a rene- 
gade priest. Would you hear the rabid tirades of Exeter-hall against 
the church of Rome outdone ?—attend the preachings and read the pub. 
lications of some apostate friar Thus it comes to pass that questions 
of the highest dignity and last importance are brought down to the le- 
vel of a personal brawl, and that the great cause of the freedom of pri- 
vate judgment and the progress of the human intellect is bound up with 
the questionable character of an obscure ecclesiastic. 

We cannot accept this issue; we cannot concede that this great con- 
troversy can be in the slightest degree advanced by attacking or de- 
fending the character of Dr. Achilli, and we feel that the scandalous 
and indecent matter which both parties, in their zeal to damage each 
other, have brought before the public eye, is likely to do more injury 
to the cause of morality and religion than any sectarian or controver- 
sial triumph can possibly counterbalance. In apportioning the blame 








of this public scandal it is impossible to acquit Dr. Newman of having 
been the deliberate cause of the revolting conflict we have just witness- 
ed. In his zeal to destroy the evidence of Dr Achilli against the Church, 
which few persons have condemned with more severity than himself, 
Dr. Newman did not content himself with general and sweeping charges, 
but entered into details of time, place, and name, which were, in fact, 
more in the nature of a challenge than a criticism. The challenge was 
as prenty accepted as it was vauntingly offered, and so, by the mu- 
tual consent of the professors of two rival religions which agree in teach- 
ing that ‘* Blessed are the pure in heart,’’ we have been involved in 
one of the most indecent investigations which ever sullied the atmos- 
phere of a court of justice. 

What has either party gained by dragging these revolting details 
before the public eye’? The Protestant supporters of Dr. Achilli have, 
indeed, succeeded in painting in very forcible colours the known and 
admitted tendencies of the Church of Rome; they have shown how 
awfully the superhuman power which Rome place in the hands of weak 
and fallible mortals may be prostituted and abused. They have shown 
that before man shall be permitted to pry into the heart and probe the 
conscience of his fellow-creatures, he ought to be invested with the 
perfection as well as the omniscience of the Diety. Little has the 
victim of this frightful power to hope from the boasted discipline of 
the Church of Rome. The confessor shrouds the shame of a brother 
priest under the injunction of eternal silence. The religious orders 
connive at the delinquencies of a brother whose eloquence can support, 
and whose teaching edify, the church. Ifscandal becomes troublesome, 
a change of residence removes all difficulties, and the church is willing 
to let the discipline sleep which cannot be enforced without casting 
obloquy on the priestly character, and exposing the hollowness of the 
system on which she builds her pretensions and from which she derives 
her riches. The dreaded Inquisition itself, that name of blood and ter- 
ror, waxes mild in dealing with merely moral offences, and reserves 
for heretics penalties which she is too merciful to impose on the erring 
sons of the church. These things have undoubtedly been presented to 
us by this remarkable trial in a tangible shape; but who is there so 
little versed in the history of the Romish church as to require three 
days of indecent details in order to convince him that, if weakness has 
compelled abstinence from her favourite sin of cruelty, the Church of 
Rome still permits to her ministers scarcely less license than of old in 
the indulgence of unbridled lust? It was scarcely worth while to pro- 
voke such a discussion for the sake of enlightening those whose know- 
ledge of history was too narrow to inform them of matters so generally 
known and so well established. It is but a vulgar triumph, by stimu- 
lating the coarse imaginations of the multitude, to draw , me popular 
indignation on an antagonist. The verdict in favour of Dr. Achilli, 
whatever be its effect in regard to him, leaves this part of the question 
wholly untouched. 

But, while they have been thus successfal in damaging by these most 
exceptionable means the object of their cherished aversion, have the 
ultra: Protestant supporters of Dr. Achilli done nothing to lower their 
own character for fairness and impartiality, to impugn their own judg- 
ment, and to bring contempt on their own proceedings in the never- 
ending controversy with the Church of Rome? How comes it that a 
man suspected in the relations of private life, subjected to penalties 
which would have been but a feeble retribution for his alleged vices 
and crimes, has only to escape from the prisons of the Inquisition, and 
to inveigh with sufficient bitterness and pungency against the head of 
a church in which he was educated, in order to conciliate for himself 
at once the friendship, the respect, and the affection of the Protestant 
party in religious and moral England’? How comes it that to denounce 
the Pope and the Inquisition supersedes the necessity of inquiry, of 
caution, and of probation? A man has nothing to do but to desert the 
belief in which he has been brought up, which experience informs us 


od 
is seldom permanently ex for any other, in order to become a 
hero among persons who find in the revelations of the renegade Ps 

@ stimulus to their curiosity which no other species of theological in- 

centive can supply. Let his past life have been as suspicious as it may, 
the single merit of conversion, supersedes the necessity of inquiry. 

Such a man is selected, above all others, to preside over the education 

of the young and pure, and to teach a religion, his belief of which ig 

taken on trust. Thus it comes, through the singular want of judgment 
and less singul :r, but more deplorable, itching for novelty of ou r pre- 
eminently Protestant leaders, that the defence of the doctrines of the 
Reformation has been for a moment identifiel with the career of a pri- 

vate person who has, at any rate, the misfortune to be the object of 

very numerous accusations. These things the supporters of Dr. Achilli 

have brough: upon themselves, and, if they have wounded the Church 

of Rome, the sword has passed through their own sides. 

There is but one party who can gain by such a course, those whom 
Dr. Achilli calls the ‘ negative” party, to whom Protestant and Catho- 
lic are both alike, to whom religion is mere priestcraft, its ministers 
hypocrites, and its ceremonies mummeries. Such persons see these 
things and smile, for they know from this unchristian conflict both 
parties must arise weakened and discredited, and that the only gainer 
from sach a struggle will be, not the Protestant prosecator nor the 
Roman Catholic accuser, but the infidel whosneers and the blasphemer 
who scoffs at them both. — Times, 25th ult. 








The Achilli case is over. The huge scandal that has crowded the 

newspapers, and has been the topic of so many discussions, is—so 
as the Qaeen’s Bench and its reports are concerned—concluded. Nev 
since this journal was established have the details of such a trial foun 
record in its columns, and—acting upon the rule laid down for the ex- 
clusion of such details as that of the Newman libel—never would such 
a case have been reported by us, had it not presented an aspect very 
different from those which characterise trials revealing more gross but 
ordinary criminality. Inthe present case, however, no rule of exclu- 
sion could be permitted to operate—since it was impossible to separate 
the charges against Dr. Achilli from the animus of those who promoted 
them. The case has been, in truth, a priestly quarrel, fought out ina 
legal court, with debauchery for the charge, and oath against oath in 
the investigation. It has not been the mere case of a criminal upon 
trial. The women who came forward at the instance of Dr. Newman, 
as witnesses to declare that the ex Dominican priest had polluted them, 
were not in court to ask justice against the alleged debauchee. It was 
not an investigation of the damage done to the Cephalonian by criminal 
conversation with his wife; nor was it an inquiry into the fitness or unfit- 
ness of Dr. Achilli as » member of the Church under the shadow of 
which he is accused of committing so manysins. The case had a wider 
scope altogether, and involved a variety of interests tha t rendered it 
imperative upon every journalist to give each fact brought forward in 
evidence, and every argument both for and against the accused. In 
short, the case was one between two rival Churches—the Church of St. 
Peter and the Church that had its foundation at the Reformation. It 
was a strife between the priesthood of Rome and the Evangelical Alli- 
ance—between a seceder from Popery and the most active agents of the 
Pope. The Papist slandered the Protestant, and this disgusting trial 
has been the result. As the trial has proceeded, the interest im the 
public mind has grown from day to day, until it has spread—with the 
reports of the investigation—to every corner of the land. When the 
case was first opened, the statements of the witnesses were so decided, 
so circumstantial, and so numerous, that the feeling ran pone 90 against 
Achilli—any second thought upon the subject being one of astonish- 
ment at the amount of systematic perjury committed, if the various al- 
legations against him were untrue. When the case of Achilli was open- 
ed, upon the cross-examination of the several witnesses, and subse- 
quently by the examination of the ex- Dominican himself, that aston- 
ishment was not diminished, however much the balance of belief might 
have inclined in his favour. Indeed, long before the several advocates 
had fulfilled their duty, it was perfectly clear that, on one side or the 
other, there was an amountof perjury positively terrible to contemplate. 
And when the balance of evidence turned against the Romanists, an 
additional and overshadowing horror arose at the idea of what ramifi- 
cations the perjury seemed to pass through—of what men in high places 
in the Church of Rome might bs implicated in the crime—and with 
what deliberate pertinacity the whole web of untruth had been woven, 
until it seemed strong enough to entangle and defile, if not destroy, any 
reputation, however pure, against which it might be turned. Many 
points of the trial and of the evidence provoke especial criticism. Sir 
A. Cockburn warned the jury to be on their guard against the uncon- 
scious bias of any Protestant prejudices. This was an allowable enough 
oratorical flourish—a hint that Dr. Newman and his witnesses might 
not meet with absolute fair play at the hands of professors of an alien 
creed But, on the.other hand, it might be urged that the Italian wit- 
nesses really were liable to suspicion on account of the manner in which 
they had been ferretted out and brought together. Dr. Newman sent 
over emissaries to Italy, who applied to dignitaries of the Romish Church 
and inquisitors to aid them in collecting witnesses to defend their cham- 
pion, Dr. Newman, and disable their antagonist, Dr. Achilli—by black- 
ening his character. This aid was willingly lent. Many Italians were 
naturally disposed to help their priests against one whom they deemed 
an apostate. In addition, to refuse to bear evidence against Achilli 
might, at this moment, expose any Italian to a charge of favouring him. 
Lastly, it was naturally enough stated by Eleanor Uiustini or Vallenti 
that when first interrogated by her curate as to whether she could tell 
anything against Dr. Achilli, she inquired whether it would be ‘for 
her own good ?”’ and was assured it was ‘for the honour of the holy 
Church,” *‘ for the honour of God.” Undue influence it is clear could 
be brought to bear on the Italian witnesses ; undue influence if Vallenti 
can be believed, was brought to bear on at least one of them. 

These proceedings cannot exactly be called unprecedented in an Eng- 
lish court of justice. The charges brought against Dr. Achilli, and 
the means resorted to for obtaining witnesses in support of them, 
remind one of the trial of Queen Caroline, and the green-bag commis- 
sion of Milan. The charges were spread over twenty-six years of Dr. 
Achilli’s life; he was called upon to rebut charges of incontinence with 
persons not named, in places and at times not specified. It was a ter- 
rible ordeal to undergo which no man unsupported by conscious inno- 
cence, and even in that case no man not possessed of more thanaverage 
courage, could have braved. The parallel with the casc to which we 
have compared Dr. Achilli’s is the stronger from the entire breaking 
down of the evidence so unscrupulously brought together. We have 
no space to examine the whole of that evidence in detail, but, taking it 
in groups or classes, iis weakness, its irrelevance, can easily be indica- 
ted. There was a Catholic priest adduced to prove the general bad 
character of Achilli, and some documentary evidence was offered in 
support of his testimony; there were witnesses brought forward to 
prove specific offences in Italy, Malta, and the Ienian Islands; there 
were witnesses produced to prove offences in England. With regard to 
the first, the priest stated that at the time to which he referred he was 
a boy of from ten to thirteen years of age. Among all the priests and 
monks of Viterbo, was there none who was then of mature years to 
speak from actual observation to what the younker spoke of from hear- 
say? He declared that Achilli had a bad character at Viterbo, but ad- 
mitted that he did not know why. Ofthe ex parte memorandum of a 
policeman offered as a substitute for records alleged to have been de- 
stroyed in the revolution, it is unnecessary to speak, for it was not re- 
ceived. But Mr. Harting, a solicitor, produced ** an official copy of the 
judgment of that court (the Inquisition) on Dr. Achilli.” This ** judg- 
ment,” when examined, turns out to be merely the declaration of a no- 
tary that he had examined the “acts” in the case of Achilli, and that 
it appears from them that he had confessed himself guilty of inconti- 
nence with various women; and thai for these offences and “ others 
recorded in the acts,” he had submitted himself to the censure and 
punishment of the court, and had been suspended from the exercise of 
all priestly functions. The so-called “judgment” is, in fact, at best, 
a garbled extract from the writings in the case of Achilli preserved in 
the archives of the Inquisition. When it is remembered that in the 
proceedings of that court the prisoner is not confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him,—is examined in private,—is tortured with interro- 
gations and his answer recorded by the Inquisitors in their own words, 
—even 4 full and certined copy of the whole written proceedings and 
the judgment pronounced would be very equivocal testimony; but ex- 
tracts of isolated sentences apart from the context, that might have 
thrown 4 different light on them, interspersed with the remarks of the 
extractor, are utterly worthless. They may be perverted by the mis- 
takes of the excerptor, even on the assumption that he made them in 
perfect good faith. As for the females who swore to Acbilli’s miscon- 
duct with them, Mme. Vallenti, for a woman in her rank of life, show, 
ed most suspicious familiarity with the etiquette of the confessional. 
To one confessor she merely said she had sinned with an ecclesiastic- 





without een his name, because that is not customary ; to another 
she named Achilli lest he should suspect other and innocent persons. — 
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The instruction of a more instructed, wary, and experienced mind is 
here palpable. The other female, and her mother, swore, that the fa- 
ther and mother had accosted Achilli while gy fy of a procession, 
which they would not have been allowed todo. The daughter, by way 
of making her story more pathetic, said her father had died of grief on 
account of her seduction—but of this the mother knew nothing! These 
‘witnesses, one of whom was exhorted to give her evidence “ for the 
honour of the Church,” “for the honour of God,” have been living for 
weeks together, talking over the evidence they were to give. But this 
is as nothing compared with the utter failure of the charge respecting 
a tailor’s wife at Corfu. The tailor himself was brought to this coun- 
, but made a precipitate retreat, and refused to return, when he 
knew that the Inepector-General of Police in the Ionian Islands was 
here. In lieu of him was produced one witness, who swore that he had 
geen from a distance a person of Achilli’s stature leave the woman's 
door at night, and another of bad character who swore that he had 
geen the husband seize Achilli, though he confessed he had never seen 
Acbilli before or since, and consequently could not know him. It is 
strong corroboration of Achilli’s truthfulness that he frankly admitted 
the incident, the proof of which had so signally failed, and produced 
the woman to allow of her being cross-questioned. Of Mr. Reynolds, 
who spoke to an alleged offence at Zante, it is enough to say that he is 
hostile to Dr. Achilli, who rebuked him for intemperance—that he ad- 
mits he has varied in the reasons he has at different times assigned for 
suspecting Achilli—that in the witness-box he betrayed his state of 
mind by assuming what he was afterwards obliged to admit he did not 
know—and that there are contradictions between his own evidence and 
that of his servant. As to the witnesses brought forward to prove 
criminality in England, their characters, as described by themselves, 
‘would be enough to deprive them of credit. And all of them admitted 
that they had been silent in circumstances when it is scarcely credible 
they could have abstained from making the eharges now preferred— 
‘and all of them speak under the influence of anger. : 
These and all other points of the case were doubtless fully considered 
by the jury who—after the three days’ investigation had closed—delib- 
erated amongst themselves for between two and three hours before 
givin their verdict in favour of Dr. Achilli And what does that ver 
ctdo? It shows to the fullest extent that Father Newman did indeed 
slide from the altitude of Christian faith to the depths of unworthy 
slander. It shows that his zeai for his new faith tempted him to leave 
logic, and argument, and learning—the proper weapons for his use 
—to take up a series of unworthy and slanderous allegations ready at 
hand in the pages of a Romish review, in which they had been placed 
by an anonymous but scarcely unknown writer. But the verdict does 
more. It confirms the dark suspicions that began to accumulate when 
the Italian women came, one after another, into the witness: box to 
swear away the reputation of Achilli. Indeed, imagination is positively 
fatigued in the attempt to follow out those ramifications of criminality 
suggested by the idea that the whole case against Achilli must be one 
vast conspiracy—defeated in an English court of justice, but having its 
organization over half Italy. Wholesale perjury has, it is clear, been 
committed. What share had the original author of the slanders in the 
concoction of this case for their defence ; what share had Father Newman 
in the procuring of these witnesses, whose evidence has been upset; what 
share had the Romish priestly organization in Italy in the building up of 
the case thrown into the dust by the verdict of last night? All these are 
uestions thousands will now ask, and there is little doubt but the gener- 
answer will be one little favourable to any of the reputations involved 
Meanwhile we may fairly pride ourselves upon the full investigation 
that the case has met in our open court—so unlike the secret tribunal 
of the Inquisition before which Dr. Achilli had formerly to stand.— 
Daily News. 
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FRANCE ; ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 


Although the present institutions of France were expressly framed 
and constructed with a view to the extinction of public liberty, and 
for the purpose of placing the rights of the nation in absolute depend- 
ence on a sole and irresponsible power, even this machinery of despotic 
Government would fail in its effect if it were not continually pressed 
and strained by the intervention of unprincipled instruments and sub- 
jected to the arbitrary control of the universal master. The experi- 
ence of three months has sufficiently shown that the provisions of Louis 
Napoleon’s Constitution are only observed in as much as they limit 
and exclude the rights of the people, but that they apply no check to 
the will of the Government. The courts of justice are set at naught, 
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body of our French contemporaries that when Louis Napoleon sought to 
procure the support of some portions of the press of Paris, be could not 
obtain, and he has never obtained, the command of a single writer of 
better character and abilities than M. Granier de Cassagnac and Dr. 
Veron. Such men were in fact the fit representatives of their em- 
ployer ; for in point of private morality and of public principle they 
stood at the same level with the Government they served. But beyond 
this class the influence of the Government has never extended, and even 
with these personages it has quarrelled. The journals which attacked 
Louis Napoleon were the first victims ; those which supported him are | 
the second ; and an expedient has now been adopted fatal alike to all of 
them, for the French public are to be supplied with a newspaper by 
the State, at a price which will defeat private competition altogether, 
and throw on the nation the expense of an undertaking intended to de- 
stroy an important branch of industry and to falsify all the sources of 
intelligence. 

From these facts, and from every other passing incident of the day, 
it is sufficiently demonstrated that whatever may be the actual power 
of the present Government, it is more than ever condemned by the mo- 
rality and repudiated by the intelligence of the nation. It must fulfil 
its career, for it is still sustained by the fears of its adherents and the 
divisions of its antagonists, and the causes which tend to its overthrow 
are slow in their operation. But unless a great nation can be govern- 
ed without law, without econemy, and without opinion, by the fortui- 
tous domination of the lowest elements in human nature and in social 
life, the duration of such a power is limited to the illusions and violence 
in which it took its origin. It may last for a time, but instead of gain 
ing strength or authority, it consumes and exhausts the principle of its 
existence. Nothing, however, is as yet prepared to oppose it or to su- 
persede it. Its abrupt termination would place the French nation in 
one of the most embarrassing positions that can be conceived ; ‘or even 
if it be true that the fusion of the Princes of the House of Bourbon is 
about tobe effected, that reconciliation brings no nearer the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy, and the manner in which the affairs of the Royal 
family have hitherto been conducted certainly gives little encourage- 
ment to their prospects in the future. The union of the Princes, as 
members of an exiled family sharing the same fate, is obviously an act 
of propriety and duty, for neither branch can have the absurdity to sup- 
pose that its chances of restoration are augmented by the proscription 
of its nearest kinsmen ; but beyond that point such a fusion has at 
present little political importance, and the interests of both parties 
will best be consulted by adhering to that reserved system of policy 
which they have hitherte pursued.— Times 23d ult. 





A LEGAL DUEL. 


A cause, which was tried the day before yesterday in the Court of 
Common Pleas, affords us a pleasing opportunity of contrasting the con. 

duct of professional warriors with that of civilians, where what is cal- 
led ** the point of honour” is concerned As long as evil passions retain 
their hold upon the human breast, so long will there be causes of of- 
fence. Brutality of temper—overweening self conceit—contempt for 
the feelings and opinions of others, will occasionally display themselves 
in action, however much the tone of society may be refined. Collision 
must of necessity ensue, if such a term be rightly applied to the one 

sided strife in which one man inflicts and the other tolerates injury.— 
In such a state of things it is idle to pour forth jerewiads upon the evil 
tendencies of human nature, or to suppose that by any social contri 

vance we can altogether extinguish the smouldering fire of envy, re- 
sentment, and other petty passions of the same class. We cannot get 
rid of the offence, but we can so arrange the manner in which that of 

fence shall be resented that all consequent inconvenience shall fall 
upon the head of the transgressor. In bygone days such a thing was 
impossible. No matter how grievous might have been the offender's 
guilt, no matter how blameless the offended party, he had no option 
but to meet his adversary in the field. The admonitions of religion, 
the suggestions of prudence and right reason, were all thrown away. 
If the professional duellist, or social bully, could not in strictness be 
said to have the opinion of the world with him, at least the man whom 
he had affronted or attacked without provocation was well-nigh banish- 
ed from society if he did not offer himself as a mark to his opponent’s 
pistol. There were indeed instances in former times where men have 
displayed such saint-like heroism as to refuse the combat even when 
the consequences were so terrible as we have described; but the in 

stances were rare indeed. It was not until within the last ten or fifteen 
years that the views of soeiety upon this matter can be said to have 
undergone any effective change. Now-o’-days, let a man haveright on 





the press silenced and ruined, the legislative authority shown to be 
utterly contemptible and ludicrous even in the performance of its strict 
duty of discussing and voting the supplies of the year. But though 
these wrongs may be perpetrated with impunity under the existing 
system, we rejoice to find for the credit of the most eminent and re- 
table classes of the French nation, that the hireling writers, the 
intimidated judges, and the obsequious councillors of sach a Govern 
ment belong exclusively to the lowest rank of their respective profes- 
sions ; and that although no power exists at this time for the prevention 
of these iniquities, and they cannot even be exposed to the public in 
their true colours, yet the manner in whicb such triumphs are obtained 
demonstrates their injustice and stamps them with reprobation. 
The Council of State is a body chosen entirely by the Executive 
Power, whose members are liberally paid, and are removable at the 
leasure of Lonis Napoleon. An appeal on behalf of the Government 
such a tribunal upon a question of jurisdiction, deeply affecting the 
character, the interests, and the passions of the Government itself, 
might well seem to be prejudged. Yet what was the fact? The first 
“reporter” named by the Committee of Council to which this question 
ef the Orleans property stood referred, proved to be so fully convinced 
of the illegality of the decrees, and so favourable to the ordinary juris- 
diction claimed by the civil courts, that it was necessary to deprive 
this gentleman of his functions altogether and assign them to a more 
pliant instrument. The Judicial Committee of the Council was so ad- 
verse to the Government that it was submerged by the addition of ten 
other councillers chosen by Louis Napoleon Yet even their excessive 
measures did not suffice. The committee divided equally for and 
ageinest the jurisdiction of the courts of law, and it was necessary to 
send down M. Baro:zhe, the mere tool of the Executive, to give a cast- 
vote. Even then the confiscation was invalidated in so far as it 
ates to the property of Madame Adelaide, the property purchased 
by Louis Philippe during his reign. and the interests of third parties. 
In short, the Government has obtained only a partial success, and that 
has been extorted by means which cover its adherents with infamy, 
and vitiate the source of justice, while they lay bare the whole effront- 
of this proceeding to the indignation of the world. 
he legislative body has not been better treated than the Council of 
State. In the earlier weeks of the session nothing was done, and the 
representatives of the peop.e exhibited themselves as a pitiable spec- 
tacle to gods and men at the Ministerial levees of a power which they 
are allowed to approach only at its festivities. The budget, however, 
was presented, referred to & committee, and discussed. It avowed » 
deficit of 40 millions, which ao stricter investigation would probably 
bring nearer to 80 ; but, letting that pass, the committee dealt with the 
figures as it found them, and proposed reductions to render this excess 
less enormous. The floating debt has actually increased siz mi/lions 
sterling since the 1st of April, for 3 millions have been required to pay 
off the differences on the reduction of the Five per Cents , and nearly 
8 millions more to provide for the deficit of last year; so that the 
whole floating debt is now 770 millions of francs, or upwards of 30 
millions sterling, aggravated by an acknowledged annual deficit of 2 
or 8 millions more. Such a state of things may well have excited the 
solicitude of a financial committee, and accordingly an effort was made 
to reduce the expenditure on various items. But the present Constitu- 
tion provides that all amendments introduced into bills by the legisla- 
tive body must be adopted by the Council of State. The Council of 
State coolly rejected all these reductions, with two trifling exceptions, 
not having heard the reasons of the legislative body on the one side, 
or assigned any reasons of its own on the other. The Legislature has, 
therefore, no alternative but to vote the whole budget in its original 
form, or to throw it out altogether; but if this latter alternative were 
adopted, the Senate would equally vote the movey, and the doom of the 
i assembly would be sealed. That assembly, however, 
Lcont»ins some men of spirit and of honour, who were deluded 
into the acceptance of seats in it by an erroneous estimate of the late 
ebange in the Government. These men bitterly resent the indignity 
t upon them of merely pandering to the prodigalities of an irre- 
a er and rs _ is perhaps, not very distant when Louis 
eon may terminate the farce by a coup d état, suppressin 
heen miserable creation. any Soe doleeend s 
relations of the Government with the press in France are car- 
red on in the same temper. An unrelenting persecution was of course 


immediately commenced against every independent journal, but that 
was not enough. It is greatly to the honour of the large and intelligent 


his side, and he can afford to smile at the efforts of an unmannerly as- 
sailant to engage him in personal conflict Indeed, some instances of 
private feud, which have lately been carried to extremity, would seem 
to show that the heroism of one ventury has become the bombast of the 
next. If a man would hold himself up as an object of public ridicule, 
there would be few surer ways of attaining so unenviable a notoriety 
than to engage himself in a private squabble— to invoke the aid of a 
second, wio should countenance him in his folly—and to push matters 
to extremities,—in other words, to discharge one of two pistols in the 
air, while his opponent performed the like feat with another. Causes 
of offence will arise, and it is probably well in such cases to call for the 
intervention and invoke the judgment of mutual friends; but let the 
result be an award which shall decide on which side lies the offence, 
and by whom reparation and apology should be made. If the first ar- 
bitrators cannot agree, others way, and so let the matter be decided 
without a formal recourse to deadly weapons, which neither party has 
the slightest intention of using with effect. 

A gallant officer in the navy, who has been honourably distinguished 
through a service extending over well-nigh balf-a-century, has shown 
us that recourse may be had to astill more prosaic tribunal; that 
those whose very social existence depends upon the opinion whicu their 
countrymen may entertain of their courage and manly bearing under 
the most trying circumstances, in place of going out in the gray of the 
morning to- disturb cock pheasants, may come before a court of law, 
state their difference, and submit to the award. The gentleman who 
has so honourably distinguished himself as to set the example of sub- 
mission to the laws of bis country in such a case in Captain Naas, who 
is now in command of the St. George, a 120-gun ship lying at Devon 

rt. Captain Naas, it would seem, is a member of the Senior United 

ervice Club, to which society Captain Scott, of the Royal Navy also 
belongs. Captain Naas had proposed an officer as a member of the 
club, who when the election came on was blackballed. The subject 
naturally came under discussion in the club, and Captoin Scott had 
some conversation upon the matter, amoug others, with General 
M’Donald. In the course of this conversation Captain Scott said that 
the blackballing ‘* arose from the unpopularity of Captain Naas in the 
navy, snd aiso that there was a blemish attached to his character from 
his not having obeyed in China the signal made to him to come into 
action.” The speech was repeated by General M’Donald to Captain 
Cuppage; from him it passed to Captain Baynes; and he, very proper- 
ly, informed Captain Naas of it. This gentleman, greatly aggrieved 
as be no doubt was, seems never to have thought of anticipating the 
Ist of October, but quietly invited his assailant to make good the truth 
of bis words before a court of law. Before the united testimony of Sir 
Thomas Herbert, who had the command of the squadron on the day 
and at the place in question, and of Sir Thomas Maitland, who was 
then Flag-Captain of the Wellesley, the charge utterly broke down. 
There was not the faintest shadow of foundation for the terrible impu- 
tation of cowardice against Captain Naas; and an apology sufficient to 
satisfy the most punctilious honour was extorted from the defendant. 
This apology ought, indeed, to have been freely tendered. The ex- 
planations given by Sir Thomas Herbert and Sir Thomas Maitland had 
cut sway every pretext for sustaining the charge. It should have been 
the first feeling of a gentleman—of a man senitive about his own ho. 
nour, to regret that he had, in an unguarded moment, given cause of 
offence to another without any reasonable cause. It was a paltry shift 
to withdraw the imputation, and to endeavour to escape without a fair 
and handsome expression of regret But, as it was, a complete with. 
drawal of the imputation was obtained—a result infinitely more satis- 
factory than the bald announcement that a brace of pistols had been 
harmlessly discharged, and that therefore the ** honour”’ of the parties 
was established. 

The conduct of Captain Naas affords a sound example to all aspiring 
legislators, linendrapers, and others who may be inclined to take the 
law into their own hands. After the little affair down on the South 
ampton Railway, it will require at least half a-dozen murders to re. 
store the credit of our English duellists. Let there be an end of this 
folly. If the offence has been great, society knows well how to exercise 
the prerogative of ostracism, and to drive the offending member forth 
from all social intercourse. Surely a policeman is a fitter antagonist 
for any ruffian who may venture upon an abuse of physical 
than a gentleman. Surely it is sufficient, when wo 
man’s character have becn spoken, 








liely before his countrymen and prove that his character is without 
stain, and his name without reproach. English society is indebted to 
Captain Naas for setting his face against a custom which was barbarous 
& few years back, but now is simply snobhish.— Times, 23rd ult, 


Paris Fasnions ror Juty.—The fashionable world has remainej 
in Paris much later this year than customary ; balls, sétes champetres 

and divers amusements have detained the gay world beyond the usual 
pericd, which is generally Easter. Every one is now on the eve of de- 
parture ; and had it not been for the chilling weather which we ex. 
perienced fur some time, the flight would have taken place much earlier 

and the votaries of fashion would have been at watering: places, or in 
their chdteauz. 

The barége, gaze de laine, and gaze de soie, which until now have 
been exclusively for summer wear, have given way to mousseline and 
organdi (book muslin). The latter is printed, and is wonderfully im- 
proved by the pattern being so printed as to suit the intended make of 
the dress, such as a/banaises, &c —from those having borders of flow. 
ers at the bottom, which decrease as they ascend to the waist, to de- 
tached bouquets and the most simple stripes. Seven flounces on the 
skirt are much worn, though rather heavy and stiff; they are close to 
each other, though we prefer much three flounces. When dresses are 
so fully trimmed at top, it is necessary to put less fulness in the skirt 

and to look to the size of the wearer, so as to make the ornaments of 
the dress proportionate. There are ladies by whom the seven flounceg 
cannot on any account be worn; they may. instead, have seven bouil. 
tonnes, or silk pinked, whipped in the middle, and not making the skirt 
too full, which will be found a most elegant and graceful dress for a 
petite laly. 

Besides the dresses we have mentioned on former occasions for wa- 
tering-places or the country, such as organdi, silk, velvet, and gaze, 
we must now add for morning wear, the embroidered muslin, which, in 
case of need, with a coloured petticoat under, mukes a charming eve- 
ning dress, and is, at all events, a most elegant attire for morning. The 
most récherché are the embroideries en tad/ier, rather thick at the bot- 
tom, gradually diminishing up to the waist ; a black lace shawl, and a 
bonnet of puckered tud/e, or wide drawings of the same colour as the 
under dress, forms, altogether, a most elegant toilette. In fact embroid- 
ery is used for all articles of ladies’ dress: it cannot be too heavy or 
too rich. Tne pardessus, which have been set aside for some time, ap- 

ear again for the country. They are made of different shapes, either 
or warmth or lightness, and often of the same material as the dress, 
and in silk wadded, lined, or without. This is convenient for evening, 

Mantelets Talma, with hoods, are also worn: they have the advan- 
toge over the pardessus, that for evening the hood may be used. 

e borrow from the last century for morning dresses all that is ele- 
gant and récherché. The embroidered muslin peignoirs, lined in rose- 
coloured silk, braided bows of ribbon, which we find extremely grace- 
ful in our paste/s of the last century, are now high fashion, and nothing 
is more elegant and graceful. Twills, with coloured ground, pattern 
white, are a very pretty morning dress; the pardessus, of the same 
material, rather tight to the waist, and trimmed with broderie Anglaise, 
or merely a scollop on the stuff. For morning, barége organdi are 
worn, printed grey on a plain ground: the patterns bouquets or 
scrolls; but in either case simple and sober. No change has taken 
ny in - sleeves or. fichus: they remain as we described them to be 

ast month. 





Tue Late M. Prapier, THE Frencn Scutpror.—We have al- 
ready announced the death of this most eminent of modern sculptors, 
which recently took place near Paris. His end was sudden and affect- 
ing. While wandering with his young daughter end a party of friends 
on a day’s excursion amid the beauties of Bougival, a momentary sense 
of discomfort led him to take rest in the house of M Eugéne Forcade, 
while the rest strayed on, unconscious of the fact, to Marly. Appo- 
piexy had marked him for its own, and ina few hours he was dead; 
se his daughter knew that illness had detained him, she was an 
orphan. 

ames Pradier was born of a respectable family of artiste, of limited 
means, at Geneva, on January 3, 1796. His strong inclination for 
sculpture manifested itself when he was but ten years old; and at fif- 
teen he was distinguished by his fine taste and talent for observation 
of nature.—About the year 1811, M. Denon, President of the French 
Institute, and Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, visited Geneva, 
and heard of the juvenile artist, who was in a few days placed under 
the eminent French sculptor Lernot. In 1812 he was a competitor for 
the great prize of Rome, given by the French Government, but failed 
to obtain it, because the work he executed exceeded the required di- 
mensions ; he, however, obtained a gold medal instead. The next year 
he carried off the grand prize, and went to Rome to study for five years. 
Here many original statues and sketches bore ample testimony to the 
perseverance of the French school, the skill of the master, and the ge- 
nius of the young artist. ‘‘ Orpheus,” ‘“* The Centaure and la Bac- 
chante,” ** Niobide,” «* Venus,” ** A Nymph,” are fine illustrations of 
the precocious talent of the é/2ve de Rome, partaking of the style of the 
Greek school.—In 1819 Pradier returned to the School of the Fine Arts 
of Paris, where he exhibited his group of ‘* Cupid and Venus,” “ Pro- 
metheus,” ‘* The Graces,” ** Psyche,” an ‘ Odalisque,” ‘ Phryné,” 
‘The Spring,” and ** Anacreon with Cupid.” 

Besides an immense variety of statuettes, sketches, and studies, Pra- 
dier has sculptured the four ‘‘ Renommées” on the front of the Arc de 
d’ Etoile ; decorated the fountain of Moliére at Paris, as well as the 
monument erected to the memory of the late Duke of Berry, carved in 
white marble, and then cast one in silver; the celebrated statuette of 
** Sappho ;” the sparkling fountain at Nismes; and, finally, the two 
statues of ** Victory” to be placed on the Monument to Napoleon. 

The characteristics of all Pradier’s works are great originality and 
boldness, combined with remarkable chasteness and elegance. 

A few days previous to his death, when he was in perfect health, 
Pradier completed a bust of himself in white marble, gilt, which will 
be placed upon the pedestal of the sculptor’s monument : tbis bust is 
in the present Exhibition at Paris, with a statue of * Sappho,” also by 
Pradier. As soon as the directors of the Exhibition heard of the sculp- 
tor’s death, they ordered a black veii to be thrown over the ‘* Sappho.” 


Tue Decapence or THE WiGs (not WuiGs).—In one of a course of 
lectures on Sculpture which have recently been delivered by Mr. West- 
macott at the Royal Institution, the Lecturer took occasion to strike 
a blow at one of those strange solecisms which sometimes contrive, it is 
difficult to understand how, to maintain themselves when all other ex- 
pressions of the false taste out of which they sprang has changed around 
them,—and to flourish as if on the rankness of their own absurdity.— 
He was irreverent enough to have a fling at the Wig!—The particular 
lecture was confined to the history and progress in England of one par- 
ticular class of the art,—viz., the Ecclesiastical and Monumental Sculp- 
tures; of which examples were exhibited in drawings, extending from 
the eleventh to the eighteenth century. Inconsidering the causes that 
led to the debased condition of the designs for such works in the time 
of Charles the Second, the lecturer Jaid great stress on the low state of 
morals and the evil example of the Court, as exercising the very worst 
influence on Art, attested by the productions of the day. ‘‘ But,” he 
observed, ‘‘although the worst features of this state of society— the 
fasbion and open patronage of its vices—bave passed away, there is one 
remnant of its folly yet existing, which, in spite of the seeming absur- 
dity of noticing it, I feel bound to remark upon, because it is really and 
truly a sin against good taste,—especially affecting Art, even now. — 
And this marvellous and senseless folly is hugged especially by a clas® 
of highly educated men from whom of all others we should have expected 
Its earliest condemnation. When King Charles was the pensioner of 
Louis the Fourteenth, the French court rejoiced in the Perruque ; our 
King and his court servilely adopted this strange piece of costume, 
with the other follies, and worse than follies, of that court; and the 
fashion was transplanted into England. Ali—Princes, Peers, and 
Commoners—adopted it; the Church, Medicine, Law, Gentry, all im- 
bedded their heads in this most absurd dressing. By slow degrees. good 
sense, and it may be hoped better taste, have led to the discontinuance 
of this unsightly piece of French costume amongst many who 84 late as 
our own time indulged init. Among the most eminent of thcee who 
have discarded it are our bishops, who now exhibit without disguir¢ 
the natural developments of their heads, Even parish beadles and 
coachmen (excepting sate coachmen!) have repudiated the Wig—be it 
Buzz, Full-bottomed, Bag, or Scratch. And who now wears it a5 ® 





driss appendage ?—Dandies? or dancing masters?—Alas! no. The 
judges of the land, and counsel * learned in the law,”-—and, still more 
strangely, the ** First Commoner” (as his official badge)--are now the 


only supporters of this most ridiculous disguise, What a reflection 1¢ 


strength | is on the faste of a nation which alone, I believe, tolerates such & mee: 
8 dercgatory toa! strovs absurdity!” The ridiculous aud anomalous effect in monumen 
that he should come forward pub. | 


tal design was shown by a drawing of the well-known statue of Sir 
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— 
Cloudesley Shovel. from his monument in Westminister Abbey,—where 
this admiral is represented in a flowing full-bottomed wig, with a Roman 
cuirass, ® large mantle, naked legs, and feet with sandals —If the wis- 
dom which is proverbially said to reside in the wig can by any pos- 
sibility be separated from the borse-hair to be preserved for society, 
we hope to see the day when “The Last Wig” may furnish a theme 
and a title for some one of our elegiac poets.—Atheneum. 





Tue PortLAND Breakwarer.—aA very interesting and novel en- 
ineering operation is in progress at the breakwater now in course of 
construction at this place, which is nothing less than the building of a 
bridge across, or rather into, the sea. In order to render the necessity 
for this intelligible, it will be better to describe the general design of 
the break water. This is intended to consist of two separate portions— 
the one extending from the shore into the sea about 1,900 feet, in an 
east north-east direction; and the other about 6000 feet in length, 
and isolated, the nearest point of which will ultimately be 400 feet from 
the inner portion. During the progress of the works, and until the 
ier heads forming the ends of these arms are built, the necessary 
space for constructing them, and other contingent causes, will prevent 
the rough unfinished portion of the two arms approaching nearer to 
each other than from 800 to 1,000 f et. The stone with which the 
breakwater is formed is quarried by convicts; but the general execu- 
tion of the same, requiring too much mechanical knowledge for such a 
class of men, is under contract. The stone (an admixture of rough 
large blocks, from six tons and under, mixed with a sufficient quantity 
of small ribble to fill the interstices) is tipped into the sea from rail- 
way waggons (without any attempt at regularity, with the exception 
of a due regard toa proper proportion of sizes), trains of which are 
hauled along the breakwater by locomotive engines. This mode of de 
siting the material renders its execution very cheap; and it is prin- 
cipally with @ view of adopting this manner of construction on the 
outer breakwater that the bridge above alluded to becomes necessary. 
This is of course a timber structure, and although only for what may 
be called a temporary purpose, is necessarily, both from its position 
and from the length of time it will have to remain, erected in a manner 
which would ordinarily be called permanent. The general depth of 
water at low water is about 57 feet, and the roadway being 25 feet 
above this level, it follows that the piles supporting it must be about 
80 feet in length or height, and, as single timbers would be manifestly 
not obtainable, they are made like the masts of vessels, each weighing 
(when prepared with the necessary iron work connected with it) about 
seven tons. The mode of fixing these in the ground is ingenious. They 
are shod with cast-iron shoes of Mitchell’s patent, having @ thread or 
worm upon them of a large pitch, which are screwed into the clay or 
shale by means of a capstan head, and bars fixed on the head of the 
piles. Each pile is supported in an upright position by very strong guys 
or stay rods, and upon these piles, which are in rows, 30 feet apart, the 
necessary superstructure for carrying three lines of railway and a 
horse-track is fixed, making a bridge of about 80 feet wide. 

A visit to these works would well repay ony one who is interested 
in these matters, both from the magnitude of the work and the speed 
with which it is executed, the total length of 1,000 feet only taking 
about four months to do. The harbour of refuge at Portland is the lar- 
gest now being constructed, under the recommendation of the Harbour 
Commissioners, appointed some few years back, and the worss have 
been carried forward with great spirit The breakwater staging is 
now approaching half a-mile in length from the shore, and the part 
filled up with stone already affords very considerable shelter in the an- 
chorage, the advantages of which are beginning to be felt by the mas- 
ters of vessels, foreign as well as British. The works are being con- 
structed for the Admiralty, under the superintendence of Mr. James 
M. Rendel, F RS., engineer ia chief, and Mr. John Coode, resident 
engineer. Mr. J. T. Leathero is the contractor for the same. 





SrecuLaTion 1n In1sh LAnp.—Two public companies have lately 
been formed for the purchase of land in [reland on sale in the Eacum- 
bered Estates Court. The capital of each is £500,000. One is called 
the Irish Land Company, and is incorporated by charter for $1 years; 
the other is called the Farmers’ Estate Company, and is incorporated 
by act of Parliament, the liability being limited in both cases. The 

arties chiefly interested in the Irish Land Company are capitalists at 
Wenehester and in Yorkshire. Its charter is for 31 years, and of its 
capital of £500,000, 4 fifth is to be reserved for such improvements as 
will give the estates purchased a more direct marketable value. It is 
proposed to divide the properties into lots of 30 acres and upwards, and 
to allow a portion of the payments to be made by instalments, a lien on 
the land being meanwhile held as security. The period allowed to this 
company between the purchase of an estate and its sale in the manner 

described is 20 years. With regard to the second undertaking, the 
Farmers’ Estate Company, the act under which it is incorporated pro- 
vides that all the lands that may be purchased are to be disposed of 
within seven years. The lots into which they may be divided are to be 
not less than 30 acres, and there is a prohibition against any future 
subdivision. One-third of the amount at which they may be disposed 
of is to be received at once, and the remaining two-thirvs can be made 
payable by instalments, bearing 5 per cent. interest, and extending 
over 15 years, a mortgage on the lots in this case also constituting the 
security. Among the privcipal parties connected with this company 
are capitalists resident in London, Liverpool and Dablin. The sale of 
the great Martin property in Connemara for £186 000, was finally de- 
cided yesterday by the Encumbered Estates Commissioners The cir- 
cumstance that an offer to that amount was made became known a week 
ago, but the Commissioners took until this day to determine whether 
they should accept it, or allow the estate to be sold in lots on the 14th 
of next month, according to the advertisement. The subject was dis- 
cussed at great length to-day before the Chief Commissioner in chamber. 
and the ultimate decision arrived at was, that the offer of £186,000 
was accepted, and the Law Life Assurance Society are now the proprie 

tors of this noble tract of country, No money, however, is to be paid, 
inasmuch as the company are incumbrancers to the extent of £200,000 

The following are the names of the trustees:—The Right Hon. John 
Lord Campbell, Sir George James Turner, Sir Edward Hall Alderson, 
and James William Farrer, the purchasers, for £186,000 —Dublin 
Letter, June 22 





Queer SatvaGce —A curious fate has befallen the colossal bronze 
statue of Gustavus Adolphus which was recently cast in the royal 
foundry of Wunich forthe city of Hamburgh. Wrecked on the coast 
Heligoland, and recovered by the inhabitants from the sea, the salvors 
have claimed from the municipality of Hamburgh such an exorbitant 
amount of salvage, that rather than pay it the latter have preferred 
abandoning the statue to those who fished it up, and casting another 
for themselves from the model yet existing in Munich. As the pilots 
and fishermen of Heligoland, who have thus overshot the mark, do not 
know very well what use to make of a huge statue of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the streets of Hamburgh are placarded with announcements 
that it will be sold in that island on the 10th of July. The announce- 
ments state, that it is in excellent preservation—save that the point of 
the sword is bruken off. Tie absence of the sword point would bea 
very significant want in a statue of Gustavus Adolphus. 


Just THe TerM For It.—The French do not take an oath, they only 
lend it Their term is ‘: préter serment.” This practice of lending is 
extremely convenient. The oath is ‘‘ lent” for a certain period, and 
then when the person is tired of the loan, he calls for it back again. 
It was never given, and, accordingly, is still the property of the person 
who “lent” it, for him to do with it whatever he likes. Or else it 
shares the fate of all things that are lent, and nothing is ever seen or 
heard of it afterwards. It is as good as lost. This has been the fate 
of all oaths in France,, through its various eras of monarchy, republi- 
canism, empire, and provincial governments ; aud we do not mind mak- 
ing & wager, aaywhere but at a betting-office, that it will be the fate 
again of all the oaths that have been ** lent” to Louis Napoleon. It 
would not be a bad sign for him to write over the door of the despotic 
pt which he has opened on the plan of his Uncle: Oaths Lent.” 
—Punch. 


Eriwemic amonG Horses.—The influenza among horses, 80 pre 
Valent throughout the country during the past few months, continues, 
1t8 unabated course. It is 4 disease so insidious in its nature so fre 
quently to escape detection until the more serioue lesions have gained 
too firm a hold. The cough, which at other times is looked upon as a 
mere temporary irritation in the air passages, and which nursing gene 
Tally removes. is at the present uuwholesome period a symptom of 
Considerable danger. It bas this year been more general in its attack 


4n on my previous occasion of its visit to this country ; hence the 
osses sustained have been greater than in apy sexson within our re 
membrance. It presents, too, peculiarities hitherto unobserved by 





the weterinary profession, and in frequent instances baffles the skill of 
the most eminent of that body. Our own town has been no excep- 
tion to the rule. Many valuable horses of the cart and other breeds 
have fallen victims to its ravages, and at the present time a number of 
owners of this useful animal are deprived of their services, owing to 
this treacherous affection.— Sheffield Times. 





THe Turee (CompPARATIVE) Asses, AND THE Lion’s Sxin.—The 
Prince President paid a visit some days ago to the Invalides to examine 
the tomb of the Emperor. He remarked with much surprise that two 
of the bas-reliefs represented subjects connected with the Orleans 
family. In fact, upon one of these slabs was sculptured the Prince de 
Joinville receiving the remains of the Emperor at St. Helena; and on 
the other, Louis Philippe receiving the same remains at Paris. Ona 
preceding visit, Louis Napoleon had remarked to M. Visconti, the 
architect of the tomb, that the bass-reliefs in question were anything 
but indespensable. M. Visconti replied that they figured in the pro- 
gramme settled by the Council of Civil Buildings. The Prince then 
expressed his desire for their removal. He was therefore not a little 
displeased, upon returning to the tomb, to find that his wish had not 
been complied with. 


Direct Rovre to SwitzerLanp.—The Paris and Strasburg Rail- 
road was travelled throughout its entire length by an experimental 
train on the 10th ult. On some sections of the line the temporary 
plates have to be replaced by rails of a permament character, and a 
few stations have also to be finished It is, however, expected that the 
entire line will be open to traffic in the monthof August. The Swiss, 
especially hotel keepers, may congratulate themselves on the approach- 

ing completion of this undertaking, and so may also our countrymen 
who propose a visit to the Alps, since, instead of having to choose be- 
tween the circuitous and hackneyed routes of Cologne and the Rhine, 
and the torments of the Strasburg diligenve, they will shortly be able 
to travel from London to Basle by a direct line of railway, interrupted 
only by two hours’ run of the steamer across the Channel. 
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The English mails brought by the steamer of the 26th ult. contain 
nothing of political moment, unless it be that the long expected dis- 
solution of Parliament has been announced by the Government organ 
to take place early in the present week, although some journalists an- 
ticipate that date and speak with confidence of the Ist inst. as the ap- 
pointed period. We shall at least be spared any further speculation 
on this point; and henceforth, for a while, the prophets of the press 
will be occupied with the results of a general election and will foretell 
to a nicety every event connected therewith, that can be brought 
within the range of contingencies. Already a portion of them prog- 
gnosticates the speedy downfall of the Derby Administration, whose 
existence they persist in associating with the question of commercial 
policy, despite the repeated efforts of the Government to disavow any 
pledges on the subject. It would indeed be amusing, were it not ina 
certain sense humiliating, to watch the false position assumed hereon 
by both the rival parties now about to appeal to the country. The 
Liberals continue day by day and week by week to hymn dirges over 
the bier of Protection, whilst at the same time, with a ludicrous in- 
consistency, they movingly invoke their followers to do battle with the 
defunct, as though it were a raging monster. Having lost office, 
because they wanted the small modicum of vital energy which is re- 
quisite for keeping it when once secured, they would fain persuade 
the credulous electors that Lord Derby pushed them from their seats. 
The Conservative leaders on the other hand deny the charge, and have 
no inclination to allow their opponents to saddle them with the advo- 











Sounds, Baffin’s Bay. The Geographical Society is said to have aided 
Lady Franklin in making this arrangement, which is to be carried inte 
effect under a Capt. Inglesfield. Pecuniary difficulties seem to have 
overwhelmed the zealous Capt. Beatson, with whose name our readers 
have become familiarised.—The iceberg story elicits attention ; Capt. 
Scoresby, the veteran Arctic navigator, has pronounced against the 
probability of the ships seen having been the missing discovery ships. 
—The launching of a new steamer by the Cunard Company, is alsoe 
matter in which New York takes a lively interest. This second drabia 
(the former one having been sold to the West India Mail Company). re- 
gisters 2,400 tons, will be propelled by engines working up to 1000 
horse power, and is sharper built than her predecessors. Let us trust 
that in October next we may christen her the 4rabia Feliz /—A younger 
brother of Lord Elgin, the Hon. T. C. Bruce, is announced as one of the 
Conservative Candidates for Edinburgh —The Earl of Mayo has been 
elected & representative Peer for Ireland, in place of the deceased Lord 
Dunsany.—The American Episcopal Bishops now visiting England, 
have been received with marked distinction. The University of Oxford 
has presented to them a splendid salver in gold. —Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, the novelist, is following @ fashion of the times. He recently 
delivered a lecture at the Mechanics’ Institute of Royston, choosing for 
his subject the early history of the East, with reference to the nations 
and cities mentioned in the Old Testament. Is he preparing himself 
for a sacred romance, or culling favour with the electors of Hertford- 
shire ?—Sir John Yarde Buller, Bart., M P. for South Devonshire, is 
to have @ seat in the Peers, under the title of Baron Brixham.—Ru- 
mours prevail to the effect that the Duke of Wellington is about to re- 
tire from his post of Commander. in-Chief, and that he will be succeeded 
by Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 





The actual state and prospects of France are so ably summed up 
elsewhere, that it is unnecessary to recapitulate the details of the 
latest news. We may be permitted however to call attention to the 
singular fact that a decided spirit of opposition to the Government 
should have manifested itself in that parody on a representative As- 
sembly, which (with the addition of a single letter to its actual appel- 
lation) has been dubbed the Legislative Corpse. What a debased state 
must French affairs really be in, when one can hail a prospect of trou- 
ble and collision as the only chance for political improvement !—What 
ups and downs of Fortune’s wheel are depicted in a little paragraph, by 
which we learn that Louis Napoleon has appointed Count d’Orsay Su- 
perintendent of the Fine Arts to the Elysée, with a salary of £1,000 
a year, and has handed him £12,000 from his private purse. wherewith 
to make his first purchases! How the pair of spendthrift gamblers 
must chuckle over their present lot! The Count was once deemed a 
high-toned gentlemanly fellow, in the social circles of London; but 
the exigencies of Fashion and Pleasure are apt to convert Honour into 
a distant acquaintance. 





Sir Gaspard Le Marchant will not carry with him, from Newfount- 
land the good-will of the people amongst whom he has been officiating 
as the Queen’s representative, nor will he land in Nova Scotia with 
much prestige in his favour. Such at least is the impression we derive 
from reading the St. John’s, N. F. Pilot of this day week, and the ex- 
tracts which it gives from its localcontemporaries. The closing speech 
of the Legislative session, made by his Excellency, appears to have givem 
great offence, from its injudicious and intemperate tone, and—in plain 
terms—popular indignation has resulted in the burning of his Excel- 
lency in effigy. We say appears, because we have unfortunately missed 
our exchange papers containing the document itself. Unable tc spare 
time or room for commenting on the political entanglements of New- 
foundland, we should certainly have spoken out our thoughts on an 





cacy of an unpopular cause. They prefer waiting for a more conve- 
nient sesson—always provided that they can wait in Downing Street. 
But we beg pardon; all this is very stale 

Stale too have been the Parliamentary debates; and in them we 
really find nothing worth a place in our circumscribed columns—not 
even another discussion respecting Mr. Mather (of Tuscan celebrity), 
and all the untoward efforts at righting him and satisfying the legion 
of fault finders who swarm in and out of Parliament. The case itself 
remains where it was, the Government declining to produce its instruc- 
tions to Sir Henry Bulwer who is now in Italy, and Lord Derby inti- 
mating that if Tuscany persist in shifting her responsibility from her- 
self to Austria, it will beceme the duty of Great Britain to cease treat- 
ing her as an independent nation and to withdraw our representative 
from the Court of the Grand Duke.—By the way, Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
influence may probably be traced in another portion of the Italian ter- 
ritory. The capital sentence passed by the Papal authorities upon an 
Englishman aamed Murray has been commuted Under a general im- 
pression that he had been cruelly and illegally treated, much interest 
as to his fate had been manifested in England.—Lord Stanley, the Pre- 
mier’s son, had explained in the House of Commons the case of the col 
oured seamen imprisoned in Charleston, according to the laws of the 
State of South Carolina. In the next Parliament we shall perhaps 
have a grand oratorical tilt upon the question. 

But the topic of the week has been a scandalous passage at law be- 
tween a couple of converts from their respective creeds—Dr. Achilli 
and Dr. Newman, two men of note and notoriety. Elsewhere will be 
found a brief memorandum of this disgusting cause and leading articles 
thereon from the Dai/y Vews and the Times. No fewer than twenty 
one columns of the latter are occupied with the report of the trial, to 
which we cannot but believe undue importance has been given. It 
should be added that the Times, on the day following the publication 
of the article which we have quoted, contained one directly at variance 
with the conclusions drawn by the /Vews, and intimating in fact that 
the Jury had shown itself to be biassed by religious prejudice. Lord 
Campbell too incurs positive censure (which he richly deserved) for bis 
twice- repeated clap trap congratulation that the Inquisition did not 
exist in Eogland—a remark puerile in itself, but one calculated to dis- 


sions of this sort, the absent, who read only the evidence set down in 
print, cannot always fairly estimate its worth. The testimony against 
Dr. Achilli on the face of it is overwhelming ; but it did not convince 
the Jury, nor did it convince the 7'imes until a second day’s reflection 
had induced that redoubtable paper, for purposes best known to itself, 
to charge our countrymen with unfairness. The difference in date be- 
tween the verdict of the \Vews and that of the Times takes away, in 
our mind, all value from the latter. Not having copied it, we might 
have perhaps spared this allusion; but the article will surely attract 
the notice of some of our kind friends on this side the water, who dearly 
love to lay bare our weaknesses.—If, according to the assertion of the 
-Vews, the attack on Dr. Achilli has been organised and unfairly aided 
by the heads of the Romish Church, the matter is grave and will fur- 
nish themes for many a future diatribe. At any rate we have no wish 
to drag our readers through such a moral quagmire, as has here been 
offensively spread before us. 

We find more to interest us in a few of the minor topics of the day. Under 
this head comes the rumour that the screw-schooner Jsabe/, which was to 


turb the equilibrium of a juryman.—Now it seems to us that on occa- . 


address that has caused so much excitement Our readers will perhaps 
believe that we should moreover have spoken plainly. 

We notice with pleasure that our Colonial Fisheries in the North 
Eastern waters are to be vigorously protected during the present sea- 
son, by Colonial armed vessels and a portion of H.M. squadron. There 
is nothing worse than a ship of war for aiding negotiations such as 
those between ourselves and the Americans in Central America—no- 
thing better for enforcing a positive treaty, such as that which con- 
fers exclusive privileges upon the hardy fishermen of our Eastern 
Colonies. It is desirable that the troublesome duties involved will be 
discharged both temperately and firmly. 





The Extradition case is not yet settled, and a conviction comes creep- 
ing over us, which it is difficult to shake off and most distressing te 
entertain, to the effect that the Irish vote in future elections is not 
without its influence in producing so much delay, where the course te 
be adopted is so plain. We cannot believe that the eloquent nonsense 
addressed to Judge Betts of the U. S. Circuit Court on the Ist inst. by 
one of the Counsel could have the smallest influence in retarding the 
case. The popular orator, talking of course at his Irish auditory, was 
pleased to enlighten the Bench as to the “ inextinguishable dislike” 
existing between the Americans and the English, and then to fasten 
upon the Irish police officer, who only performed his duty in coming 
hither, the repulsive epithet of a‘ blood-hound.” Very properly was 
this retorted afterwards by the opposing Counsel, who boldly and un- 
answerably remarked, that in such case every Marshal and Deputy 
Marshal of the Honourable Court was amenable to the same charge. 

We did not purpose referring again to this unfair and pernicious 
system of misrepresentations, or to that peculiar code of morals which 
the Bir in almost all countries (our own not excepted,) sets up for 
itself. But we were driven back upon the subject, by meeting with a 
singular item in the records of the recent Irish National Exhibition. Om 
the occasion of the Lord Lieutenant’s visit to Cork, twelve of the For- 
eign Consuls resident at that port presented to him a congratulatery 
address, couched in language of sincere respect, and evincing a most 
lively sense of the privileges enjoyed by the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and lreland. Whose name headed the list? That of Alfred 
Mitchell, Consul for the U. S. of America. The Consular Body are under 
no obligations to the Lord Lieutenant or to the Imperial Government ; 
this address was not a mere matter of course; Cork probably contains 
many brawlers who would gladly echo the Counsel's sentiment about 
‘‘inextinguishable dislike.” It is some comfort for us that even in the 
South of Ireland, an American does not sympathise with it. 

P. 8 —Since the above was in tpye, we have been informed that 
Juige Betts has overruled all the objections raised; and the prisoner 
Kane awaits the Secretary of State's order for extradition. It ig to be 
hoped that there will be no further displays of sickly sentiment and 
political trash, on behalf of a man who for about half a dollar under- 
took to shoot his unoffending neighbour, and who has been denounced 
from the altar by his Parish Prieet on account of his atrociously bad 

character. Any attempt at violence will of course be suppressed by 
a detachment of U.S. Marines. The American Government will not 
permit any foreigners to interfere with the execution of their laws. 





Very deeply were we pained yesterday afternoon, on learning that 





have entered upon the search for Sir John Franklin by way of Behring’s | 





Strait, is now destined to an exploring voyage in Jones's and Smith’s 








another and still more disastrous fire than the last was raging om 
Thursday night at Montreal. A telegraphic despatch from Buffale, 
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dated 11 A. M. yesterday, announced Dalhousie Square in ruins, and 
at least four hundred houses destroyed. 





Invia.—A telegraphic despatch gives accounts from Bombay to the 
22d of May. 

There is no recent intelligeace from Rangoon. Our forces will re- 
main there until the termination of the rainy season, and should the 
war continue, additional troops will be sent from Bombay, Bengal, and 
Madras.—At Bombay two European and four native Regiments have 
been selected for this service.—Sir Colin Campbell has been again 
ealled forth, with considerable forces, to act against the native tribes 
im the North- West.—A system of Thuggee has been discovered in the 
Punjab. Five hundred murderers have have been found, and the 
names of 320 rebellious Thugs obtained; 120 are in prison, and the 
majority have confessed the crime.—It is stated that the Nizam is will- 
ing to liquidate his debt by cession of territory. 





Tue Carrre War.—By the following summary, received by veszel 
at New Bedford, and dated at Cape Town, May 6, it will be seen that 
we are in possession of a few days’ later intelligence. The accident to 
the Governor is an old story. 

The Sixth regiment had had a sha 
the enemy, in which the latter were finally routed with a large num- 
ber killed.—Andrea Bothnia, a leading Hottentot, has been indicted 
and is to be tried for high treason.—General Cathcart had been thrown 
from his horse and badly injured, but was recovering, and intended to 
lead a force of 1,000 men into the enemy’s country.—Sandilke, the chief 
Kaffir rebel, had again sued for peace, but Governor Cathcart replied 
that he would make no with the Kaffirs this side of the river Kei, 
and there appears no doubt that it is the intention to drive the Kaffirs 
into Central Africa, and annex their lands to the English colony. This 
probability is highly commended by the Cape papers. In the midst of 
the war, the papers still continue to urge vigorously the establishment 

- of a representative government. 


a. 


WATERLOO BANQUET AT PRESTON—SIR C. NAPIER. 


The annual commemoration of the great and decisive victory which 
shed undying lustre upon the British arms, and prostrated the gigan- 
tic genius and insatiable ambition of Napoleon-le-Grand, has this year 

d off with more than its wonted éc/at, consequent upon the visit 
of the redoubtable veteran and conqueror of Sinde, the heroic General 
Sir Charles Napier—perhaps, next to the Duke of Wellington, the 
— living military chieftain. The distinquished hero arrived on 

ursday ufternoon last, at five o’clock, and was received at the station 
by Mr. Cooper, of the Oaks, Penwortham, whose guest Sir Charles will 
remain during his stay, and by Lieutenant Colonel Sidley and the offi- 
cers of the 50th Regiment, in garrison at Fulwood Barracks, with 
which corps the gallant general was connected for forty-three years as 
major and lieutenant-colonel. Besides the officers of the garrison, there 
was also in waiting at the station a large and very fashionable attend- 
ance of the ladies and gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood to 
receive the gallant veteran, all on the tiptoe of expectation, and eager 
to catch a glimpse of one of the brightest and most honourable orna- 
ments of the British army. 

Yesterday (Friday) the General, accompanied by a splendid muster 
of the é/ite of this district, presvapes to the Fulwood Barracks, to in- 
spect the corps with which he had seen so much military service. Soon 
after the inspection, Sir Caarles harangued the regiment as follows: 
** Soldiers of the 50th—It would be useless in me to address you as a 
steady and well drilled regiment, as all regiments under his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington are well drilled. I address you as a hard-fighting 
regiment, as a regiment that has gained many a well earned laurel in 
the field. It is now forty-three years since 1 commanded you as lieu- 
tenant-colonel and major in many a hard fought battle in the Peninsu- 
la. The other day I met you again at Lahore, and was exceedingly 
glad to see that youstiil maintained the high renown and general good 
disciplinary character which you had previously so well earned on the 
Peninsula. No regiment in India—and I say it because you well de- 
serve this tribute of praise—no regiment in [ndia distinguished itself 
more than the 50th ; and I have, on more than one occasion, hed great 
eause to admire your bearing and action in the field, your patience and 
energy, your perseverance and moral courage. Soldiers, the regiment 
that a man first joins is his home, and he always afterwards looks uron 
it as his home; and when a man, after being absent from it for a length 
ef time, comes back to it once more, his feelings are those of a man who 
is once more returning to the friends he loves—to the home which is 
endeared to his heart. I look at this visit of mine to this regiment as 
a return to my friends—to my old home; and, as being the greatest 
honour it is in my power to bestow upon this regiment, 1 now wear the 
same belt and plate I wore when major of this corps. (The General 
here exhibited to the soldiers the accoutrements mentioned by him.) I 
have again this day admired your steadiness and drill, and am truly 
proud to see you in the state you are now—no one sick, no one absent, 
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scription. In the recess over which this flag floated was a gallery, to 


which ladies were admitted during the after-dinner ings. In 
the ope recess was stationed the band of the 50th iment, which 
played a number of favourite airs during dinner, and at intervals 


throughout the evening. 

On the veterans being seated, the Mayor, Sir Charles Napier, and 
other distinguished guests entered the room. The Gallant General's 
entrance was the signal for several rounds of hearty cheering, the band 
playing ‘- See the Conquering Hero comes.” Sir Charles was evidently 
gratified with his reception. The gallant veteran wore the full dress 
of a Lieutenant-General, with the star and ribbon of a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath, a peninsular medal, and two Indian medals. 

The Mayor took his seat as chairman, supported on his right by the 
following guests :—Lieut-General Sir Charles J. Napier, G C.B., Mr. 
Grenfell, M.P., Captain Knowles, Mr. Alderman German, Mr. Cooper, 
the Rev. Gilmour Robinson, &c. ; and on his left by the Rev. J. Owen 
Parr, MA, vicar, Sir G. Strickland, Bart., M.P., Mr. Henry Strick- 
land, Lieut. Col. Sidley, Mr. Alderman Paley, jun , Mr. Alderman Mil- 
ler, &c. There were also present Mr. Townley Parker, Lieut-Colonel 
Martin, K.8.F., Mr. Alderman Pedder, Mr. Alderman Caterall, most 
of the officers of the 50th Regiment, and a considerable number of in- 
habitants.—Preston Chronicle, 19th ult. 





A Weex at BuckincGHam Patace.—The Queen and the Prince 
Consort have several times during the week appeared in public, at the 
opera, the theatre, and in the parks. Her Majesty continues, we re- 
joice to add, in the enjoyment of excellent health.—On Saturday, the 
Queen and Prince Albert, attended by the Countess of Desart, Major- 
Gen. Buckley, and Col. Bouverie, left town at a quarter before five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and paid a visit to the Duke and Duchess de 
Montpensier, at the Old Palace on Richmond-green. In the evening 
her Majesty and Prince Albert honoured the Royal Italian Opera with 
their presence.—On Sunday her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Duchess 
of Kent, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal attended divine 
service in the private chapel of Buckingham Palace. The Hon. and 
Rev. Gerald Wellesley performed the service.—On Monday the Queen 
and the Prince, accompanied by the Princess Alice, took a drive in an 
open carriage and four. The Equerries in Waiting attended on horse- 
back. Inthe evening her Majesty and his Royal Highness, with the 
Dachess of Kent honoured the Princess’ Theatre with their presence.— 
On Tuesday morning Prince Albert, attended by Col. Bouverie, was 
present at a brigade field-day, in Hyde Park, at half-past eight o’clock. 
His Royal Highness commanded the brigade, consisting of the lst Bat- 
talion Coldstream Guards, 2d Battalion Scots Fusilier Guards, anda 
detachment of the Grenadier Guards. In the evening the Queen and 
the Prince, with the Duchess of Kent, honoured the performance of 
the German plays with their presence. 

On Wednesday the Queen held a Court, at three o’clock, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, at which his Highness Said Pacha, uncle of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, was introduced to her Majesty. His Highness was attended by 
M. Musurus, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the Sultan of Turkey. At an early hour in the morning her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort, with the Princess Royal and the Princess 
Alice, paid a visit to the Exbibition Building in Hyde Park. In the 
evening the Queen had a dinner party, which included the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary, the Duchess 
of Northumberland, &c.—On Thursday the Queen and the Prince, ac- 
companied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, 
and the Princess Alice, visited Westminster Hall, and afterwards in- 
spected the new Palace of Westminster. In the evening the Queen and 
the Prince, with the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the 
Princess Alice, honoured the Royal Italian Opera with their presence. 


Tue Azrec Curnpren.—Boston versus New Yorx.—Several 
months ago when these human curiosities were exhibited in this city, 
we recorded our surprise on seeing them, without however hazarding 
any opinion as to the remarkable statement put forth with reference to 
their origin. The reader will find below that the little monstrosities 
have become the object of certain law proceedings in Philadelphia. He 
will find also another amusing instance of that warfare on small topics, 
so frequent between the journalists of New York and of Boston. We 
copy from the Bostow Evening Traveller of the 2nd inst.— 


Our readers will remember that, about two years ago, two idiotic In- 
dian dwarfs were exhibited in this city, under the name of Aztec chil- 








no one quarrelling, but rough and ready, able and willing to fight at 
the first sound of a gun.” He then turned to Lieutenant-Colonel Sid- 
ley, and complimented him in warm terms upon the state of the regi- 
ment, speaking particularly of their appearance and discipline, and 
ordered him to dismiss the regiment. 

The Lieutenant-Colonel then gave the word, ‘‘ Unfix bayonets ;” 
and during the execution of this manceuvre the General said he had 
one word more to say to the soldiers. Bayonets were unfixed and re- 
turned to the scabbards. 

Sir Charles then resumed—There has been a great deal of talk about 
the Minié rifle; but I can assure you, 50th, there is nothing like “« Old 
Brown Bess,” with a fixed bayonet, a strong arm, a strong heart, and 
strong courage. I have seen the 50th, with the old ram down musket 
and bayonet, beat all before them, and they would beat the Devil if 
they met with him. If you were to go to meet the French to-morrow, 
I would go and lead you myself. (Loud cheers.) 

Ata signal from the Colonel, the men with caps off cheered the old 
warrior long and lustily, and the Genl. ordered the Col. to dismiss them. 

At three o’clock the General’s carriage drove up, to convey him to 
the town; but the men, who would hear no remonstrance, unharnessed 
the horses, and when Sir Charles was seated in the vehicle, with Mr. 
Cooper, Mrs. Cooper, and Mr. German, they drew him round the bar- 
rick-square and into the road, where they again yoked to the horses, 
when the General drove off amid the loud and enthusiastic huzzas of 
the soldiers. 

In Preston, for many years past, the pensioners residing in the town 
and neighbourhood, who have fought either at Waterloo or in the Pen- 
insular campaigns, have been annually regaled at » sumptuous repast 
liberally provided by the subscriptions of the gentlemen of the district. 
It had been known for some time past that the gallant Napier had pro- 
mised to honour this year's festival with his presence; and this dis- 
tinction gave unusual interest to the feast. Many of the pensioners had 
fought with ‘‘ brave old Charlie.” 

he pensioners mustered in Deepdale-road, near the House of Re- 
sovery, awaiting the arrival of Sir Charles from the barracks. On his 
proach they formed in line, and greeted the veteran with cheers. On 
the carriage stopping, Mrs. Cooper held a new colour, prepared for the 
occasion, and presented it to the pensioners of Preston, which was re- 
ceived by Mr. Byron, one of the body. Upon this, Mr. German ad- 
dressed to the assembled veterans a brief and appropriate address, ex- 
pressive of the compliment paid to them by so handsome a t, 
remarking that he knew they would value it highly, and preserve it 
unsullied. It was then proudly unfurled, and the veterans, headed by 
the band of the 50th Hegiment, which came up, had it borne before 
them, and they thus marched in orderly procession through the town. 
They closed their march about five o'clock, at the Corn Exchange, 
where, to the number of above four hundred, they sat down in the large 
. room. They were on this occasion honoured with the attendance of a 
much larger number of the gentry of the district than on any former 
Occasion, not less than 240 gentlemen being present. On the south 
wall of the room was a flag inscribed, ‘‘Scinde, Meeanee, Hyderabad, 
22nd Cheshire Regiment.” Ox one side the arms of Prince Albert, and 
the other the emblazonment of Prince Albert. On the opposite end 
was the Prince of Wales’s crest, with the other royal emblazonments. 
In the recess of the west side was the new flag presented to the pen- 
sioners. It is a large one made of crimson silk, with a white fringe. 
Upon it is formed a wreath of laurels and other flowers, around it be- 
ing entwined at intervals the names of the leading Peninsular engage- 
ments—Salamancs, Vittoria, Roleia, Orthes, Douro, Busaco, Fuentes 
@Onor, Barossa, Pyrenees, Toulouse, Vimiera, Talavera, Albuera. 
Encirled in the badges of the four orders of knighthood were the names 
of Badajoz, Sebas, Corunna, and Ciudad Rodrigo. In the centre of the 


» selour was * Waterloo.” The whole was th 
it did = . as the work of Mr. Carr, to whose 


The cost (about £20) was defrayed by sub- 





dren. They were represented as belonging to an almost extinct race 
of Aztec priests and kings, and to have been taken by some extraordi- 
nary means from an excluded city in Central America, where a remnant 
of the Aztecs still lived, utterly shut out from all the world, and per. 
severingly and successfully resisting all intercourse with the people 
by whom they were surrounded. This story was too improbable, not 
to say absurd, to make much impression here. There were some cir- 
cumstances connected with the exhibition, too, which were not calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in the representations which were made in 
regard to the character and history of the children. The exhibition 
itself excited in many minds no other than feelings of compassion and 
disgust. The American Academy of Arts and Sciences here undertook 
some investigation of the subject. Their examination, however, was 
partial, and resulted in no conclusions which justified the pretensions 
set up in behalf of the exhibition. The Natural History Society inves- 
tigated the matter more thoroughly, and with much more conclusive 
results. A report, embodying these results was published in the co- 
lumns of the Traveller. The general conclusion arrived at was, that 
the children were nothing more than idiotic dwarfs, of a degenerate 
Indian race, and that there was no ground for representing them as 
Aztecs, or as in any other respect remarkable or interesting. So de- 
cisive was this report, that the exhibition here was almost immediate- 
ly closed, and the poor children were reroved from the city. If we 
remember right, they were soon afterwards exhibited in Lowell, and 
subsequently in other places in the interior of New England. It isa 
significant fact, however, that they were not now called Aztec children, 
but were exhibited rather as /usus nattur@—monsters or curious defor- 
mities of the human race. After having for some time been concealed, 
comparatively, from public observation, these almost unconscious 
dwarfs were again exhibited in New York, with all the original pre- 
tensions as to their origin and character ; and, to our great amazement, 
the people of New York were so thoroughly infatuated by the cheat as 
to extend to the exhibition their marvellous admiration and continued 
support for perhaps a year. Our New York cotemporaries sometimes 
tell us that all the fools live in Boston, but this case does not confirm 
that view of the dispensations of nature. At Jength the exhibition has 
been removed to Philadelphia, where, we are rejoiced to learn, mea- 
sures are in train which will be likely to expose the imposition which 
has been so long and so successfully practised upon the New York pub- 
lic in regard to these Indian children. Itseems, from the following 
paragraph from the Philadelphia Ledger, that an application has been 
made, by legal representatives of parents of these children, to take them 
from the custody of the persons by whom they are now held :— 

** A petition was filed on Saturday, in the Court of Quarter Session, 
before Judge Thompson, praying for a writ of habeas corpus to bring 
the little Aztec children before his honour to be disposed of ‘as to 
right belongs.” The petitioner, Raymondo Selva, alleges under oath 
that the persons who now have the custody of the children, Messrs. 
Addison, Knox and Morris, hold them in opposition to the will of the 

arents, against the inclination of the children, and in violation of the 

aw. He ae the parents of the children reside in San Salvador, Ni 
caragua, and are named Inocenti Burgois and Martini Neri; that the 
children were born in or near the village of Jocotal, in the Department 
of San Miguel, in the State above named, and that their parents have 
directed the petitioner to reclaim them. No day has been fixed for the 
hearing of the case, which will, doubtless, be an interesting one.” 

It only remains to add that the judicial authorities of Philadelphia 
have remanded the children to the custody of Mr. Morris, their ex- 
hibitor. 


“Tue LANTEKN.”’—John Brougham’s comic weekly journal thus 
called has lived to see the commencement of its second volume; and 
may not the Owl, that figures on its title page and presides over its fun 
and wit, be congratulated on thus coming of age? How many such 
birds perish after two or three flights from their nest! From the 
Lantern of to-day we borrow the annexed twinkle or so. 

Tue Lanp or THE Brave.—Should Louis land in England with an 


invading army, why would he resemble a living English Poet? He 
would be a regular Savage Lander. 








Aw Unarrectep Younc Lavy.—A pretty heiress, who is not in the 
least affected by your declaration of eternal attachment. 





True Beauty.—A girl that refuses seven offers, 
for a man who has gone abroad, 
savages in New Zealand. 


Avorner “ CuuNK” or Wispom.—Some ponderous genius hag dis. 
covered a happy omen in the coincidence between the initials of the 
Democratic candidate’s name and those of the office which he seeks— 
F. P. standing for Fourteenth President and Frank Pierce. How yer 
remarkable, if he had pursued his etymological researches a little far. 
ther, he would have found that they also stand for Foolish Prediction. 

Grarvurrous Purr.—A Poet we once saw at a drinking saloon, hag 
written a poetical advertisement for Genin the hatter. Decidedly the 
gentleman must have a verse a-tile talent. 


and waits ten 
and is supposed to be eaten up ty the 





QUADRATURE OF THE CiRCLE.—Mr. Peter Fleming, a civil Engineer of Mon. 
treal, has requested us to publish the annexed attempt at solving the famous pro. 
blem above named, which has baffled the research of geometricians during so 
many ages. We give it place because we understand from cumpetent authority 
that nothing absurd appears upon the face of it. The demonstrations are to ap- 
pear hereafter. 

Problem.—To find the Length of the Circumference of a Given Circle in g 
Straight Line, or the Quadrature of the Circle. 

1, ConstTRUCTION.— Describe from a point C, as a centre, the Semicircle A..E 
with a radius equal to the one half of the perimeter of the Circumscribing Triangle 
of the given Circle abd, and divide the semicircle into three equal parts A BR 
BD, DB, and from B describe the arc A C D. : 

2 With the lengths of the perimeters of each inscribed polygons of the Circle 
a bd—First of four sides, from A lay off from A, on the semicircular arc a point 1. - 
with that of eight sides the point 2; with that of sixteen sides the point 3, & 
Also from the same point (A) with the lengths of perimeters of the circumscribip 
polygons that of four sides'the point 1’—with that of eight sides the point 2’—ap, 
of sixteen sides the point 3’, &c 

3. Bisect the arc C D in the point D’, and with the radius A C describe through 
B and D’ the are BD’. 

4, From A through the points 1, 2, 3, &c., describe the arcs 1t, 28, 3r, &e. 
meeting the arc C D’ in the points t, s, r, &c., the arc 1t, intersecting are B D’ in 
the point d, the arc 28 on B D’ in the point e—the arc 3 r intersecting B D’ in the 
point f, &c. 

5. From the centre C, through the points of intersections d, e, f, g, &c.. describe 
the ares 1’’t’, 2's’, 3" r’, &c., meeting the arc BC in the points 1", 2", 3”, &e,— 
and the are D' D, in the points t’, 8’, r', &c.—The arcs 2’ s’ making the intersec. 
tion e’ onthe are 1 t, the arc 3’’ 8’, the intersection f’ on are 28, &c. 

6. From D' as a centre, through e’ describe the arc e’ e’’, meeting the arc B ))’ 
in the point e”, the are f* f"’, meeting B D’ in the point f’’, &c. 

7. From the point A, through the points e”, f’', and g”, &c, describe the arcs 
e’’ x, f’'y, g’’ z, &e., meeting the are B D in the points x, y, z, &e. 

SoLution —From the point B as a centre with the distance B 2’, and from D 
as a central with the distance Dx, describe without the semicircle the iniersec. 
tion a; in the same w.anner with the distances B 3’, and Dy describe the inter. 
section b ; and with the distance B 4’, and Dz the intersection C, &e.—I 9 
that the intersection a, b, c, &c., shall be in one straight line, and continued will 
meet the are B D in the point n—and the point n, shall be the common point of 
termination of series of perimeters A 1, A 2, A3, A 4, &c., and of Al’, A 2’, A3’, 
A4’, &c.—Join A and n, and the distance An shall be equal to the perimeter of 
the inscribed, or circumscribing polygon of infinity of sides of the Given Circle 
abd, or to its circumference. 

P.S. The construction of above requires considerable accuracy in the distances 
and drawing, and upon a large scale. 





Arup. 


War Orrice, June 25.—3d Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Turton to be Capt, bp, v 
Whitby, who ret; Cor Winterbottom (R M), tobe Lt, b-p, v Turton. 4th Drag 
Gds; Lt Robertson to be Capt, b-p, v Williams, who ret ; Cor Gunter to be Lt, 
b-p, v Robertson. llth Lt Drags; Lt Sykes to be Capt b p, v Sandes, who ret. 
10th Regt of Ft; Assist Surg Woolfreyes, from Rl C Rifle Regt, to be Assist- 
Surg, v Jacob,dec, 11th Ft; Lt Goode to be Capt, b p, v Conran, who ret ; Ens 
Finch to be Lt, b-p, v Goode. 25th Ft; Ens Cox to be Lt, b-p, v Potts, who ret. 
35th Ft; Capt Chatterton, from h p unatt, to be Capt, v Bayly, whoex. 39th F:; 
Lt Maunsell, from 87th Ft, to be Lt, v Hardinge, pro to an unatt compy. w-p. 
40th Ft; Maj Valiant to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Stretton, who ret ; Capt Leslie to be 
Maj, b-p, v Valiant; Lt Hare to be Capt, b-p, v Leslie; Ens Hall to be Lt, b-p, v 
Hare. 4ist Ft; Lt Meredith to be Capt, b-p, v R Stuart, who ret; Ens Bligh to 
be Lt. b-p,v Meredith. 42d Ft; D Macpherson, gent, to be Ens, b-p; Ens Drys- 
dale to be Adjt, v Pitcairn, pro. 55th Ft ; Ens Macdonnell to be Lt, w-p, v Lloyd, 
dec; Gent Cadet L Birch, from R! Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Macdonnell. 62d 
Ft; Ens Cooch to be Lt, bp, v O’Donnell, who ret. 66th Ft; Ens Storey to 
be Lt, w-p. 72d Ft; Ens Stewart to be Lt, b-p, v Anderson, who ret. 87th Ft; 
Lt Munro, from h-p RI C Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Maunsell, app to 39th Ft. 93d 
Ft; Lt Carden to be Capt, b p, v Goldie, who ret; Ens Turnerto be Lt, b-p, v 
Carden. 2d W I Regt; Ens Drouetto be Lt, w-p, v Simmons, whose pro on the 
17th of Sept, 1851, has been caneelled. 3d W I Regt; Lt Jones, from h-p 10ist 
Ft, to be Lt, v Terry, app to 9th Ft; Lt Jones has been permitted to retire from the 
service by the sale of his commission. St Helena Regt; Capt Henry, from h-p 
unatt, to be Capt, v Storey, who ex; Lt Loudon to be Capt, b-p. v Henry, who ret; 
Ens Hole to be Lt, bp, v Loudon; Henry Tayler, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hole. 


UnatTacHEeD.—Lt Horne, from 15th Lt Drags, to be Capt, w-p. 


Orrick oF ORDNANCE, June 24.—Corps of Rl Engineers ; Sec Lt Hawthorn, 
with temporary rank, to be Sec Lt, with permanent rank; Sec Lt Philips, with 
temporary rank, to be Sec Lt, with permanent rank. 


fAusic. 


MASTER Pav JoLiEen’s Concert.—From the announcement that this young 
aspirant for fame was to be assisted in his concert by distinguished artists, and 
from seeing Mr. Timm’s name added to the programme, we were led to expect 
something uot of every day occurrence. We found, however, our highest expec- 
tations and imaginings to have fallen far short of the wonder and interest of this 
extraordinary boy’s performances. A mere child of eleven years of age (and his 
appearance fully corroborates the statement), great was our surprise and pleasure 
to find in him as clear an understanding of the properties and handling of the 
difficult instrament on which he performs (the violin), as if he had expended half 
a life of ordinary length in its siudy. The delicacy, clearness, and unfaltering 
truth of his touch, and the pretty, naive, but very effective attempts at giving due 
expression and proper light and shade to his performance, were most pleasing 
and successful ; as the unrestrained and unbounded evidences of gratification on 
the part of the audience fully showed. Recalls and encores succeeded to every 
exhibition of his skill ; and in fact we have never seen good-will and satisfaction 
more completely taken by storm than it was on this occasion. Master Paul Julien 
gave us three fantasias on operas—“ La Fille du Regiment,’ ‘‘ Norma,” and 
‘“* Lombardi”—and a piece entitled “ The Lullaby.” The selections from Norma, 
(* Casta Diva,”’ the duett, and march), and the finale in the ‘‘ Fantasia un Lom- 
bardi,” were perhaps his best performances ; but the whole, both individually 
and collectively, were marvellous and delightful—Mr. Hoffman gave us three 
morceaux on the piano, and pretty good morsels they were, in a musical way. We 
do not know why his name was wi:hheld from the programme, but we could not 
well have been oblivious as to whose the touch was, had our eyes been shut.— 
Mr. Phillip Mayer's songs were well received, as they justly deserved to be. His 
style is finished and broad, and his voice well under command ; but we thought 
the last song ‘‘ Frockne Blumen,’ would have been better a tone or half a tone 
lower. ‘The pitch, for the greater part, was so completely in the regions belong- 
ing of right to the tenor only, as to cost Mr. Mayer rather too obvious an exertion. 

We would remark in conclusion, that the performarces of such a child as Paul 
Julien can only be interesting as a striking evidence of what may be effected by 
scientific and incessant training, or, as an instance of a fresh conception of the 
beautiful, and a proof of what difficulties its impulse and love will enable even @ 
child to surmount. With the latter we gladly sympathise, because its own sym- 
pathies are true and wholesome; but as regards the former—that forcing into 
prema’ ure development, and at the expense of the rest of the whole being, medium 
or ordinary faculties, in order to set forward sickly and evanesrent representations 
of “Youthful Sapphos,” and ‘‘ Modern Mozarts’’—we have only one opinion, viz. 
that it is a shame to encourage it. It is with caution, at all times, that we would 
venture to pronounce upon the positive amount of ability which a child may 
possess, from its earlier manifestations ; but we know from the examples ot Mo- 
rart, of Samuel Wesley, (who at the age of eight years composed an oratorio, with 
such a display of inventive skill as utterly to amaze the good old Dr. Boyce,) avd 
of others, that great abilities have ofien very early developments. Therefore, 
while we cheerfully admit that Master Julien is the most remarkable musician of 
his years we have ever heard, we do so hoping that his reputation will only con. 
tinue to augment with his advance to maturity. His playing, abstracted from ny 
interest his extreme youth might impart, is a perfect musical treat in itself; though 
of course he labours under some disadvantages, as in not having that firmness 
which is derived from the mere weight of arm in a full grown person, nor that 1° 
sight into the mysteries of the qualities of tones, which only long experience ~ 
give.—But we feel all criticism disarmed, and only wish there had been a large 
audience, to have participated in the pleasure which we enjoyed in common _ 
those assembled in Niblo’s Saloou, on Friday evening of last week. 
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Notices of New @lortks. 


RoveHInG 1T IN THE Busu; on, Lire in Canava. By Susanna 
Moodie. New York, 1852. Putnam.—Readers, and you especially to 
whom the refinements and luxuries of life have become so habitual that 
you practically view them as its necessities, we entreat your attention 
to this unpretending but most creditable work. You coquet perchance 
with many @ one that is less entertaining; you can rarely find one that 
if rightly read shall do you sounder service. What it undertakes to 
describe—that is to say the mode of existence amongst Canadian back- 
woodsmen and backwoodswomen—is visibly and tangibly set before 
you; whilst the great lessons of love and faith and fortitude and en- 
durance, which it inculeates, are not set forth in prosy homilies, but 
spring directly from the narrative itself, and from it we should be loth 
to separate them. 

Some books of this sort become popular through their piquant charm 
of style; some through their voluptuous charm of sentiment; some by 
julling us into pleasant dreams; some by interesting us in the adven- 
tures of fictitious and often impossible personages. This ‘‘ Roughing 
it in the Bush’’ has no such claims upon your sympathies. It is not 
piquant (at least in the ordinary interpretation of the term) ; it is 
assuredly not voluptuous (although by no means deficient in lively 
episodes) ; 80 far from being pleasant, it deals mainly with privations 
and sorrow ; and so far from being fictitious, the author may in truth 
say of what is done and suffered, 


quorum pars magna fui. 


The localities also, though generally veiled under the thin disguise 
of an initial letter, may all be traced upon a map of Canada.—What is 
it then that seizes so strongly upon our regards and sympathies, as we 
read page after page of this simple story? It is just the obvious stamp 
of truth that pervades it, together with the involuntary respect that 
one feels for the authoress and her husband, whom no modesty or lack 
of deliberate intention on her part, and no bumbleness of circumstances, 
can prevent us from looking upon in the light of a heroine and a hero. 
Our heart goes with them in their bitter struggle against privation, 
and their no less bitter conflict with vulyarity and prejudice, as it has 
gone often with knights-errant to battle-field or tournament. We 
follow along their rugged path, and rejoice more in the end at finding 
Captain and Mrs. Moodie in the possession of a moderate competence, 
than we have sometimes rejoiced at the happy marriage of the Amanda 
of a fashionable novel. Ay, thanks, O honest and whole-souled wo- 
man, for showing that there may be a chivalry of feeling and there 
may be a tone of high- mindedness, even amidst the most depressing and 
demoralizing influences. ‘‘It seemed,” says Mrs. Moodie, “ almost 
criminal to purchase any article of luxury, such as tea and sugar, 
while a debt remained unpaid” What a text to preach from! How 
little does it tally with the code of commercial and trading morals, pre- 
valent in large communities! Just imagine a man failing for a hundred 
thousand, or so, and giving up his tea and sugar! 

We devote more than usual space to extracts, trusting that they will 
recommend the volume better than auy criticism or comments of our 
own, and fully justify the high eulogium which we desire to pars 
upon it. 

THE FIRE. 


The early part of the winter of 1837, a year never to be forgotten in 
the annals of Canadian history, was very severe. During the month of 
February, the thermometer often ranged from eighteen to twenty- 
even degrees below zero. Speaking of the coldness of one particular 
sy, a genuine Brother Jonathan remarked, with charming simplicity, 
that it was thirty degrees below zero that morning, and it would have 
been much colder if the thermometer had been longer. 

The morning of the seventh was so intensely cold that everything 
liquid froze in the house. The wood that had been drawn for the fire 
was green, and it ignited too slowly to satisfy the shivering impatience 
of women and children; I vented mine in audibly grumbling over the 
wretched fire, at which I in vain endeavoured to thaw frozen bread, 
and to dress crying children. 

It so happened that an old friend, the maiden lady before alluded to, 
had been staying with us for a few days. She had left us for a visit to 
my sister, and as some relatives of hers were about to return to Britain 
by the way of New York, and had offered to convey letters to triends 
at home, 1 had been busy all the day before preparing a packet for 
England. It was my iatention to walk to my sister’s with this packet, 
directly the important affair of breakfast had been discussed; but the 
extreme cold of the morning had occasioned such delay that it was late 
before the breakfast things were cleared away. 

After dressing, I found the air so keen that I could not venture out 
without some risk to my nose, and my husband kindly volunteered to 
goin my stead. { had hired a young Irish girl the day before. Her 
friends were only just located in our vicinity, and she had never seen 
a stove until she came to our house. After Moodie left, I suffered the 
fire to die away in the Franklin stove in the parlour, and went into the 
kitchen to prepare bread for the oven. 

The girl, who was a good-natured creature, had heard me complain 
bitterly of the cold, and the impossibility of getting the green wood to 
burn, and she thought that she would see if she could not make a good 
fire for me and the children, against my work was done. Without say- 
ing one word about her intention, she slipped out through a door that 
opened from the parlour into the garden, ran round to the wood-yard, 
filled her lap with cedar chips, and, not knowing the nature of the 
Stove, filled it entirely with the light wood. 

Before I had the least idea of my danger, I was aroused from the 
completion of my task by the crackling and roaring of a large fire, and 
4 suffocating smell of burning soot I looked up at the kitchen cook- 
ing-stove. All was right there. I knew I had left no fire in the par- 
lour stove; but not being able to account for the smoke and smell of 
burning, I opened the door, and to my dismay found the stove red hot, 
re front plate to the topmost pipe that let out the smoke through 

€ roof. 

My first impulse was to plunge a blanket, snatched from the ser- 
vant’s bed, which stood in the kitchen, into cold water. This I thrust 
into the stove, and upon it I threw water, until all was cool below. I 
‘ten ran up to the loft, and by exhausting all the water in the house, 
bie. to that contained in the boilers upon the fire, contrived to cool 

‘wn the pipes which passed through the loft. I then sent the girl out 

“doors to look at the roof, which, as a very deep fall of snow had 

‘en place the day before, [ hoped would be completely covered, and 

‘t from all danger of fire 

She quickly returned, stamping and tearing her hair, and making a 
hme of uncouth outcries, from which I gathered that the roof was in 

8. 

This was terrible news, with my husband absent, no man in the 
on and a mile and a quarter from any other habitation. I ran out 
in ‘scertain the extent of the misfortune, and found a large fire burn- 
me in the roof between the two stone pipes. The heat of the fires had 
elted off all the snow, and a spark from the burning pipe had already 
united the shingles. A ladder, which for several months had stood 
veainst the house, had been moved two days before to the barn, which 
fire at the top of the hill, near the road; there was no reaching the 
oa through that source. [ got out the dining-table, and tried to throw 
pat er upon the roof by standing on a chair placed upon it, but I only 

Peaded the little water that remained in the boiler, without reaching 

pe re. The girl still continued weeping and lamenting 

mann Must go for help,” I said. ** Run as fast as you can to my 

«. , 8 and fetch your master.” 


renat lave you, ma’arm, and the childher alone wid the burnin’ 


ss Yes, 


yes! Don’t stay one moment.” 

Mt Ave no shoes, ma’arm, and the snow is so deep.” 

hel ut on your master’s boots, make haste, or we shall be lost before 
P Comes,” 

wun girl put on the boots and started, shrieking ‘‘ Fire!” the whole 
Y- This was utterly useless, and only impeded her progress by ex- 


h . 
clearing’ her strength. After she had vanished from the head of the 


into the wood, and 1 was left quite alone, with the house burn- 





ing over my head, I paused one moment to reflect what had best be 
one 

The house was built of cedar logs; in all probability it would be 
consumed before any help could arrive. There was a brisk breeze 
blowing from the frozen lake, and the thermometer stood at eighteen 
degrees below zero. We were placed between the two extremes of heat 
and cold, and there was as much danger to be apprehended from the 
one as the other. In the bewilderment of the moment, the direful ex 
tent of the calamity never struck me: we wanted but this to put the 
finishing stroke to our misfortunes, to be thrown naked, houseless, and 

nniless, upon the world, “ What shail [ save first ?” was the thought 
Just then uppermost in my mind, Bedding and clothing appeared the 
most essentially necessary, and without another moment’s pause, I set 
work with a right good will to drag all that I could from my burning 

ome, 

While little Agnes, Dunbar, and baby Donald filled the air with their 
cries, Katie, as if fully conscious of the importance of exertion, assisted 
me in carrying out sheets and blankets, and dragging trunks and boxes 
some way up the hill, to be out of the way of the burning brands when 
the roof should fall in. 

How many anxious looks I gave to the head of the clearing as the 
fire increased, and large pieces of burning pine began to fall through 
the boarded ceiling, about the lower rooms where we were at work. 
The children I had kept under a large dresser in the kitchen, but it 
now appeared absolutely necessary to remove them to a place of safety. 
To expose the young, tender things to the direful cold was almost as 
bad as leaving them to the mercy of the fire At last I hit upon a plan 
to keep them from freezing. I emptied all the clothes out of a large, 
deep chest of drawers, and dragged the empty drawers up the hill; 
these I lined with blankets, and placed a child in each drawer, cover- 
ing it well over with the bedding, giving to little Agnes the charge of 
the baby to hold between her knees, and keep well covered until help 
should arrive. Ah, how long it seemed coming ! 

The roof was now burning like a brush heap, and, unconsciously, the 
child and I were working under a shelf, upon which were deposited 
several pounds of gunpowder which had been peer for blasting a 
well, as all our water had to be brought up hill from the lake. This 
gunpewder was in a stone jar, secured by a paper stopper; the shelf 
upon which it stood was on fire, but it was utterly forgotten by me at 
the time ; and even afterwards, when my husband was working cn the 
burning loft over it. 

I found that I should not be able to take many more trips for goods. 
As I passed out of the parlour for the last time, Katie looked up at her 
father’s flate, which was suspended upon two brackets, and said, 

: “Oh, dear mamma! do save papa’s flute; he will be so sorry to 
ose it.” 

God bless the dear child for the thought! the @ute was saved ; and, 
as I succeeded in dragging out a heavy chest of clothes, and looked u 
once more despairingly to the road. I saw a man running at full speed. 
It was my husband Help was at hand, and my heart uttered a deep 
thanksgiving as another and another figure came upon the scene. 

I had not felt the intense cold, although without cap, or bonnet, or 
shawl; with my hands bare and exposed to the bitter, biting air. The 
intense excitement, the anxiety to save all I could, had so totally di- 
verted my thoughts from myself, that I had felt nothing of the danger 
to which I had been exposed ; but now that help was near, my knees 
trembled under me, I felt giddy and faint, and dark shadows seemed 
dancing before my eyes. 

The moment my husband and brother-in-law entered the house, the 
latter exclaimed, 

** Moodie, the house is gone ; save what you can of your winter stores 
and furniture.” 

Moodie thought differently. Prompt and energetic in danger, and 
possessing admirable presence of mind and coolness when others yield 
to agitation and despair, he sprang upon the burning loft and called 
for water. Alas, there was none! 

** Snow, snow ; hand me up pailfuls of snow !” 

Oh! it was bitter work filling those pails with frozen snow ; but Mr. 
T—— and I worked at it as fast as we were able. 

The violence of the fire was greatly checked by covering the boards 
of the loft with this snow. More help had now arrived. Young B—— 
and S—— had brought the ladder down with them from the barn, and 
were already cutting away the burning roof, and flinging the flaming 
brands into the deep snow. 

‘*Mrs. Moodie, have you any pickled meat ?” 

**We have just killed one of our cows, and salted it for winter 
stores.” 

* Well, then, fling the beef into the snow, and let us have the brine.” 

This was an admirable plan. Wherever the brine wetted the shingles, 
the fire turned from it, and concentrated into one spot. 

But I had not time to watch the brave workers on the roof. I was 
fast yielding to the effects of over-excitement and fatigue, when my 
brother’s team dashed down the clearing, bringing my excellent old 
friend, Miss B——, and the servant-girl. 

My brother sprang ont, carried me back into the house, and wrapped 
me up in one of the large blankets scattered about. In a few minutes 
{ was seated with the dear children in the sleigh, and on the way to a 
place of warmth and safety. Katie alone suffered from the intense 
cold. The dear little creatare’s feet were severely frozen, but were 
fortunately restored by her uncle discovering the fact before she ap- 
proached the fire, and rubbing them well with snow. In the mean- 
while, the friends we had left so actively employed at the house suc- 
ceeded in getting the fire under before it had destroyed the walls. The 
only accident that occurred was to a poor dog, that Moodie had called 
Snarleyowe He was struck by a burning brand thrown from the 
house, and crept under the barn and died. 

Beyond the damage done to the building, the loss of our potatoes and 
two sacks. of flour, we had escaped in a manner almost miraculous. 
This fact shows how much can be done by persons working in union, 
without bustle and confusion, or running in each other’s way. Here 
were six men, who, without the aid of water, succeeded in saving a 
building, which, at first sight, almost all of them had deemed past 
hope. In after years, when entirely burnt out in a disastrous fire that 
consumed almost all we were worth in the world, some four hundred 
persons were present, with a fire-engine to second their endeavours, 
yet all was lost. Every person seemed in the way; and though the fire 
was discovered immediately after it took place, nothing was done be- 
yond saving some of the furniture. 

Our party was too large to be billetted upon one family. Mrs. T—— 
took compassion upon Moodie, myself, and the baby, while their uncle 
received the three children to his hospitable home. 

It was some weeks before Moodie succeeded in repairing the roof, 
the intense cold preventing any one from working in such an exposed 
situation. The news of our fire travelled far and wide. I was reported 
to have done prodigies, and to have saved the greater part of our house- 
hold goods before help arrived) Reduced to plain prose, these pro- 
digies shrink into the simple, and by no means marvellous fact, that 
during the excitement I dragged out chests which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, I could not have moved: and that I was unconscious both 
of the cold and the danger to which I was exposed while under a burn- 
ing roof, which, had it fallen, would have buried both the children and 
myself under its ruins. These circumstances appeared far more alarm- 
ing, 2s all real danger does, after they were past. The fright and over- 
exertion gave my health a shock from which I did not recover for 
several months, and inade me so fearful of fire, that from that hour it 
haunts me like a nightmare. Let the night be ever so serene, all stoves 
must be shut up, and the hot embers covered with ashes, before I dare 
retire to rest; and the sight of a burning edifice, so common a spectacle 
in large towns in this country, makes me really ill. 


It is gratifying to us to observe, in what next follows, a proof that 
this journal has been the medium of doing good. Perhaps a settler, 
here and there, may be benefitted by a repetition of wholesome ad- 
vice, 


Still confidently expecting to realize an income, however small, from 
the steamboat stock, we bad involved ourselves considerably in debt, 
in order to pay our servants and obtain the common necessaries of life ; 
and we owed a large sum to two Englishmen in Dummer, for clearing 
ten more acres upon the farm. Our utter inability to meet the de- 
mands weighed very heavily upon my busband’s mind. All superfiu- 
ities in the way of groceries were now given up, and we were com 
pelled to rest satisfied upon t'e produce of the farm. Milk, bread, and 
potatoes, during the sumi er became our chief, and often, for months, 
our only fare. As to tea and sugar, they were luxuries we would not 
think of, although I missed the tea very much; we rang the changes 
upon peppermint and sage, taking the one herb at our breakfast, the 
other at our tea, until 1 found an excellent substitute for both in the 
root of the dandelion. 











The first year we came to this country, I met with an account of dan- 
delion coffee, published in the Wew Vork Albion, given by a Dr. Har- 


rison, of Edinburgh, who earnestly recommended it as an article of ge- 
neral use. 

“Tt possesses,” he says, “all the fine flavour and exhilarating pro- 
perties of coffee, without any of its deleterious effects. The plant being 
of a soporific nature, the coffee made from it when drunk at night pro- 
duces @ tendency to sleep, instead of exciting wakefulness, and may 
be safely used asa cheap and wholesome substitute for the Arabian 
berry, being equal in substance and flavour to the best Mocha coffee ’ 

I was much struck with this paragrapt at the time, and for several 
years felt a great inclination to try the Doctor’s coffee; but something 
or other always came in the way, and it was put off till another oppor- 
tunity. During the fall of 35, I was assisting my husband in taking 
up a crop of potatoes in the field, and observing a vast number of fine 
dandelion roots among the potatoes, it brought the dandelion coffee 
back tomy memory, andI determined to try some for our a. 
Without saying anything to my husband, I threw aside some the 
roots, and when we left work, collecting a sufficient quantity for the 
experiment, I carefully washed the roots quite clean, without pe hte | 
them of the fine brown skin which covers them, and which containe the 
aromatic flavour, which so nearly resembles coffee that it is difficult to 
distinguish it from it while roasting. I cut my roots into small pieces, 
the size of a kidney bean, and roasted them onan iron baking pan in the 
stove-oven, until they were as brown and crisp as coffee I then ground 
and transferred a small cupful of the powder to the cg om pouring 
upon it scalding water, and boiling it for afew minutes riskly over 
the fire. The result was beyond my expectations. The coffee proved 
excellent—far superior to the common coffee we procured at the stores. 

To persons residing in the bush, and to whom tea and coffee are very 
expensive articles of luxury, the knowledge of this valuable property 
in a plant, scattered so abundantly through their fields would prove 
highly beneficial. For years we used no other article; and my Indian 
friends who frequented the house gladly adopted the root, and made me 
show them the whole process of manufacturing it into coffee. 

Experience taught me that the root of the dandelion is not so good, 
when applied to this purpose, in the spring as it is in the fall. I tried 
it in the spring, but the juice of the plant, having contributed to the 

roduction of Thises and flowers, was weak, and destitute of the fine 

itter flavour so peculiar to coffee. The time of gathering in the pota- 
to crop is the best suited for collecting and drying the roots of the dan- 
delion ; and as they always abound in the same hills, both may be ac- 
complished at the same time. Those who want to keep a quantity for 
winter use may wash and cut up the roots, and dry them on boards in 
the sun. They will keep for years, and can be roasted when required. 

Few of our colonists are acquainted with the many uses to which 
this neglected but most valuable plant may be applied. I will point out 
a few which have come under my own observation, convinced as Tam 
that the time will come when this hardy weed, with it golden flowers 
and curious seed. vessels, which form a constant plaything to the little 
children rolling about and luxuriating among the grass in the sunny 
month of May, will be transplanted into our gardens, and tended with 
due care. The dandelion planted in trenches, and blanched to a beau- 
tiful cream-colour with straw, makes an excellent salad, quite equal to 
endive, and is more hardy and requires less care. . / 

In many parts of the United States, particularly in new districts 
where vegetables are scarce, it is used early in the spring, and boiled 
with pork as a substitute for cabbage. During our residence in the 
bush we found it, in the early part of May, a great addition to the din- 
ner-table. In the township of Dummer, the settlers boil the tops, and 
add hops to the liquor, which they ferment, and from which they ob- 
tain excellent beer. I have never tasted this simple beverage, but I 
have been told by thore who use it that it is equal to the table-beer 
used at home. : 

Our last quotation deals with the advantages and otherwise of set- 
tlement in the backwoods, in such manner, that we trust its publica- 
tion may produce good effect in Canada and also at home. 


And now a few words respecting this master, which I trust may serve 
ag a warning to others. Allured by the bait that has been the ruin of 
so many of bis class, the offer of a large grant of land, Captain N-—— 
had been induced to form a settlement in this remote and untried town- 
ship ; laying out much, if not all, of his available means in Lewy 
log house, and clearing a large extent of barren and stony land. Te 
this uninviting home he conveyed a beautiful young wife, and # small 
and increasing family. The result may be easily ant cipated. The want 
of soc'ety—a dreadful want to a man of his previous habits—the total 
absence of all the comforts and decencies of life, produced inaction, 
apathy, and at last, despondency, which was only alleviated by a con- 





stant and immoderate use of ardent spirits. As long as Captain N—— 
retained his half pay, he e-ntrived to exist. In an evil hour he parted 
with this, and quickly trod the down-hill path to ruin. 

And here I would remark that it is always a rash and hazardous 
step for any officer to part with his half pay; although it is almost 
every day done, and generally followed by the same disastrous results 
A certain income, however small, in a country where money is so hard 
to be procured, and where labour cannot be attained but at a very 
high pecuniary remuneration, is invaluable to a gentleman unaccus- 
tomed to agricultural employment ; who, without this reserve to pay 
his people, during the brief but expensive seasons of seed-time and har- 
vest, must either work lrimself or starve. I have known no instance 
in which such sale has been attended with ultimate advantage ; but, 
alas! too many in which it has terminated in the most distressing des- 
titution These government grants of land, to half.pay officers, have 
induced numbers of this class to emigrate to the backwoods of Canada, 
who are totally unfit for pioneers; but, tempted by the offer of finding 
themselves landholders of what, on paper, appear to them fine estates, 
they resign a certainty, to waste their energies, and die half starved 
and broken-hearted in the depths of the pitiless wild. . 4 

If a gentleman go situated would give up all idea of settling on his 
grant, but hire a good farm in a favourable situation— that is, not too 
far from a market—and with his half pay hire efficient labourers, of 
which plenty are now to be had, to cultivate the land, with common 
prudence and economy, he would soon obtain a comfortable subsistence 
for his family. “And if the males were brought up to share the burden 
and heat of the day, the expense of hired labour, as it yearly dimin- 
ished, would add to the general means and well-being of the whole, 
until the hired farm became the real property of the industrious tenants. 
But the love of show, the vain boast of appearing richer and better 
dreseed than our neighbours, too often involves the emigrant’s family 
in debt, from which they are seldom able to extricate themselves with- 
out sacrificing the means which would have secured their independence. 

This, although a long digression, will not, I hope, be without its 
use; and if this book is regarded not as a work of amusement but one 
of practical experience, written for the benefit of others, it will not fail 
to convey some useful hints to those who have contemplated emigration 
to Canada: the best country in the world for the industrious and well- 
principled man, who really comes out to work, and to better his condi- 
tion by the labour of his hands; but a gulf of ruin to the vain and idle, 
who only set foot upon these shcres to accelerate their ruin. 


We conclude with reminding our readers that Mrs. Moodie is a sister 
of Miss Agnes Strickland, the author of ‘ The Lives of the Queens of 
England,” whose fair fame she successfully vindicated in these col- 
unins, on the 17th of May, last year. It may be right to add (seeing 
that our notice exceeds the ordinary limits), that we have not the 
pleasure of acquaintance, personal or by letter, with either of these 
ladies, and that a strong conviction of its worth has alone drawn 
forth from us this hearty tribute to the merits of “‘ Roughing it in the 
Bush.” 





Hine Arts. 


Warer Corour Paintinc iv Excuanp —If there be any founda- 
tion for the hypothesis of national schools of art developing some cha- 
racteristics peculiar to the locality in which they originate, the Eng- 
lish school must undoubtedly find its distinctive quality in the prac- 
tice of water colours. The artists who introduced oil painting into 
this country selected the most approved priaciples from the Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch masters, an! endeavoured to combine drawing, co- 
lour, chiaro-scuro, and execution, carrying them out with the best abi- 
lity of the individual professors. In this respect it has been alleged 
that we have no national school, and it has been gravely recommended 
that we should seek out the earliest specimen of known English paint- 
ing, and, for the sake of nationality, confine ourselves to developing 
the capabilities of that peculiar style, instead of importing the merits 
of foreign practice and experience. In these days of free trade such 2 
restriction is not likely to meet with much favour, and io oil we shall 
probably, in spite of pre-Raphaelitism and Mr. Ruskin, remain eclec- 





tics, and submit to the doubt whether there be such a thing as a Brit- 
ish echool of art. But no such charge can be brought against the Wa- 
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- _ They have proceeded on a totally different 
on Cee of a yrccentations of individual localities, and 
the facility afforded by the material tor making transcripts on the spot, 
a style of art has arisen quite peculiar to this country, and which has 
exercised a very considerable influence on the lan painting in 
oil by English artists. An attempt to translate or catch as nearly as 
possible the various effects of atmosphere—an attempt to exhibit the 
object under broad effects of lights, reserving the detailed execution 
for the principal features of the scene, has led toa masterly sketchy 
style of picture, luminous in character and effective in appearance, af- 
fording great delight to English connoisseurs and, except in some few 
Trcank artists, said to be infected with Anglomania, inducing equal 
disgust among the foreign cognoscenti. It is this aliar quality of 
art as developed under the hands of Turner and others that has given 
ground for, and toa certain extent justified, Mr. Ruskin’s work on 
modern painters as opposed to the productions of Claude and Poussin. 
The use of transparent colours on a white paper naturally led to the 

uality English artists understand by the term “freshness,” as dis- 
tinguished from the “ tone” of old pictures—the ‘‘ dew” sought after 
by Constable in opposition to the richness given by asphaltum or to- 
bacco-water. The character of the material naturally led to landscape, 
but the desire for life and vivacity which distinguishes the English 
people led to the introduction of figures, and from being subordinate 
these gradually assumed in some instances the chief importance.— 
When the proper display of water-colour drawings at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy became incommensurate with the number and 
ambition of the artists who had devoted themselves to that branch, 
they seceded and formed a society of their own, of most exclusive cha- 
racter, as they exhibit no drawings but those executed by their own 
members. They were principally landscape draughtsmen. Cristall 
would occasionally indal e in a classical subject ; Heaphy in a fish- 
market, or a battle of Waterloo; and Stepbanoff exhibit a brilliant 
specimen of the tableau de genre, or of oriental magnificence. But the 
landscapes of R. Reinagle, Copley Fielding, Barrett, Varly, Gastmeau, 
Prout, Robson, and Dewint, long formed the principal attractions of 
the exhibition. The exclusive character of the Society, perfectly jus- 
tified by the small space they filled so well themselves, naturally led 
to the formation of another Society of artists devoted to the use of the 
same material, who were equally dissatisfied with their limited oppor- 
tunities at the Royal Academy, and who were too numerous to be ad- 
mitted to the Water Colour Society. These artists were principally 
draughtsmen of figures, and their co-operative exertions led to a dis- 
play of strikingly novel character in consequence. They have just 
ope: ed their exhibition for the 18th season, and itis curious to observe 
that landscape drawing is beginning again to assert its prerogative as 
to the use of the material, for the drawings of — as the principal 
subjects are not only fewer in number, but decidedly inferior in quality, 
to those exhibited on any former occasion, while the landscapes are in- 

creasing in number and improving in style.—T'imes, April 26. 








THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


An essayist of the last generation has an interesting — on the 
great anomaly of China compared with the other nations of the earth, 
and other systems of society and opinion. He remarks on the fact of a 

pulation computed at a third of the whole human race, shut out 
& the rest by an invincible barrier, and condemned by their obsti- 
nacy to base superstition, to despotic institutions, to absurd ignorance, 
and the lowest standard of morality. On this view of the case he 
speculates on the glorious event which the world is one day to behold, 
and the heroes and apostles it is one day to add to its lists, when China 
will open her ports und her cities, her vast rivers and canals, and her 
three Hundred millions of souls, to civilization and truth. He groups 
the glowing picture round some youthful hero, whom he worships by 
anticipation as the deliverer of China, the breaker of her idols, the 
confounder of her tyrants, the denouncer of her sins, and the channel 
through whichthe furthest East and the furthest West shall fall into one. 
All this is to be done by some mighty will, seizing or making its,own op- 
portunity, and altering by one single-handed effort the destinies of a 
third of the humankind. Pity it is that such splendid conceptions 
should be at once accomplished and marred, and that the end should 
be attained in a manner which left but small glory to the means! But 





so it is in this, as in many other instances. Trifles light as air, or, 
what is worse, base as the soil, have done that which was to be the 
the portion of a hero. To all appearance, China is melting into the 
community of nations. That triple wall which her jealous institutions 
have thrown round her vast territory, and which we hoped some years 
back we had breached with our artillery, is mouldering away before 
the influence of a vulgar accident. It was always known that the 
Chinaman was industrious, enterprising, thrifty, and as covetous of 
wealth as he was generally destitute of it. That was the humble quality 
of the man, and that was the low stamp of the race, however mystified, 
ennobled, and gilded by the ancient traditions and barbaric splendour 
of the empire. Our high-flying theorists overlooked the quality of the 
man in their speculations, and it is this quality that has proved the 
key of the great national problem. A few glittering flakes turned up 
by a labourer in excavating for a millrace, a lump or two put into the 
scales and found to be gold, a conflux of Yankee adventurers at the 
lad tidings, and another State of the Union founded on the Pacific, 
fave proved the potent but inglorious means for the mixture and assi- 
milation of China with the rest of the human kind. The humble in- 
ducement of gain, and the universal necessities of poverty, have had 
the first part in the great work, in which heroes, missionaries, saints, 
and philanthropists must be content with secondary honours. Philip 
had a right estimate of this powerful agency when he said he would 
take any city into which an ass could find admission with a load of 
money. A few ass-loads of gold have opened that ancient, impregnable, 
triple girt fortress, the empire of China. as 
or evidence of this fact we refer to the remarks of our Californian 
correspondent, which are corroborated on this point by his own com- 
mercial intelligence, and by the information we receive from other 
quarters. A decided stream of Pop lation is setting in from China 
across the Pacific to the region of gold. The immigration is already so 
large and so constant, and so many more are announced on their road, 
that an alarm of a very unreasonable character has been excited among 
the American population. The pretence of that alarm is founded on the 
commercial habits of the Chinaman, whose greatest crime, by the Cali- 
fornian standard, is that he spends as little as he can in the State, and 
takes all his ‘ pile” with him home. It is alleged that he generally 
works for a contractor, to whom he renders such faithful service, for 
such moderate wages, that he cannot discharge his duty as amember of 
Californian society by a lavish expenditure. We, in this country, need 
not be surprised at this theory of social duty, seeing that it prevails 
universally among our own “‘ navvies,” any one of whom would be 
thought a very mean fellow, and would consequently have a very un- 
comfortable time of it, if he did not ‘‘ spend” nearly the whole of his 
wages, however good they might be. Our qcersmnnncee proves in a 
very simple manner, that the Chinaman cannot he a4 doing his duty to 
the State, so far as his expenditure is concerned. He must arrive and 
depart, he must live, he must move, he must have tools, and for all 
‘these necessities he must pay money, and so contribute to the general 
expenditure, as also to the treasury of the State. Taxation seems to 
pervade Californian life is thoroughly as that which Sydney Smith 
traced to every stage of English existence, and if the Chinaman escapes 
it, the remedy is to draw the meshes closer to catch that small fry. 
But, if economy is a bad tax-payer, it generally adds little to the bur- 
dens of the State; while, on the other hand, what the public gains 
from the gin palace is spent on the double guard of policemen in the 
neighbourhood, and the other charges entailed by drunkenness and its 
consequences. But, leaving Californian political economy to right 
itself, as it will inevitably do, we will simply animadvert on these 
evidences of an immigration to which no probable limit can be assigned, 
and which bids fair to exercise the greatest influence on the fortunes 
not only of California, but of the whole world. 

As to the extent of this immigration, we are told the Chinamen are 
continually arriving in batches of 500 to 1,000 men; that a fleet of mer- 
chantmen is reported as ready to come forward from Canton and other 
ports with 10,000 men ; and that the traffic has raised seamen’s wages 
to an extravagant rate. If what is said of the fortunes the returned 

ts carry to China be at all true, the fever must spread in that 
country through all its innumerable channels of communication; and 
when we are told that the roads in the interior of China for hundreds 
of miles are as thronged as the streets of some Euro cities, and 
that the people are everywhere of the same thrifty, moneymaking, 
mercurial character, it is impossible to say when or where this new 
movement will stop, now that it has fairly begun So far, too, from 
these people being mere birds of passage, and flees likely to settle in 
California than the Americans themselves, it has often been stated in 


that they are found industrious and ingenious carpenters and builders, 
and are altogether as well adapted for a settled and ordinary state of 
society as for the rude and desultory trade of gold-hunting. As we all 
know, too, they are excellent agriculturists, gardeners, fishermen, 
fowlers, and small craftsmen in every kind, and so far as regards the 
peculiar exigencies of a newly-formed State, may surpass in these re- 
spects those who have learnt their business in a more advanced and 
more artificial state of society, just as in the backwoods the Irish pea- 
sant is often found superior to the English agricultural labourer. It 
certainly must be the interest, as it is plainly the duty, of the State 
Government in California to offer no obstacles to such an immigration. 
Yielding to the indefinite and groundless alarm mentioned above, the 
Governor has addressed the Legislature on the subject, but it is impos- 
sible to suppose that his message can come to anything unless it have 
some better ground than a jealousy of Chinese thriftiness. If the Go- 
vernor and Legislature will look beyond the present hour and the tem- 
porary convenience of the Treasury, they may recognize a great pur- 
pose in the unprecedented fact of a large Chinese immigration. They 
may welcome the thought of Chinese fellow citizens, learning their cus- 
toms, their laws, and their religion. Their patriotism or their ambi- 
tion may suggest to them that such a race, Chinese in origin, but Ame- 
rican by education, may form a convenient link between the States and 
China itself ; and that, aided by it and their geographical circumstances, 
the Americans may one day acquire in China and the Asiatic Archipe- 
lago the position now occupied by ourselves in Hindostan. 





BRITISH ELECTORAL FACTS. 


The subjoined interesting particulars have reference to a little vo!- 
ume recently published in London. The extract is taken (as will be 
obvious) from a Liberal journal. 


From 1832 to 1852~one of the most momentous of all the political 
epochs of the country, and one of the most memorable of all the periods 
recorded in the history of civilization—no less than five general elec. 
tions have already occurred. A sixth must now be very speedily added 
to the list, and one which must render 1852 not less noticeable in the 
annals of Parliament, than 1847, or 1841, or 1837, or 1835, or 1832— 
those intervals of profound popular agitation. Never was the result of 
a general election made the theme of more numerous or more contradic- 
tory predictions. According to some among the more infatuated Pro- 
tectionists, the Chancellor of the Exchequer may count upon having a 
clear majority of some forty or fifty, instead of having—what is expec- 
ted by the more sanguine Free-traders—a yet more marvellously dimin- 
ished minority. Meanwhile the Prime Minister himself—the chivalrous 
and (except when goaded into explanation) taciturn Earl of Derby— 
avows his conviction that no working majority can be expected for his 
side in the House of Commons, of sufficient unanimity and esprit de 
corps to enable him to revive the golden dream of the agriculturists. 
Precisely at this juncture has the volume, recounting the electoral 
facts of nearly the whole of the quarter of a century last past, been 
published. Nothing could by possibility be more happily timed. Be- 
sides which the gentleman who has undertaken the onerous and (all 
things considered) the really responsible task of compilation, has long 
secured to himself, and long enjoyed, a high reputation for general accu- 
racy. Insomuch that within the walls of the very Parliament itself Dod 
is repeatedly queted as an authority noless conclusive in regard to the 
elections than Hansard is allowed to be in reference to thedebates. In 
completeness, in detail, in arrengement, and in its scrupulously cau- 
tious revision, the present issue surpasses even the best (meaning the 
latest) of its predecessors. As a kind of preliminary chapter to the in- 
formation forming the bulk of the work, we find due mention of the 
elections of Speakers, and the duration of the Parliaments which have 
assembled since the first comprehensive reform of the Legislature. 
Manners Sutton in 1833, and James Abercromby in 1835, as also in 
1837, had the privilege of presiding over the House of Commons as Mr. 
Speaker—the latter being thus memorable as Speaker to the last Par- 
liament of William IV. and to the first Parliament of Victoria. Since 
1839 Charles Shaw Lefevre has occupied the lofty position constituting 
him the first gentleman in England—heving succeeded Abercromby on 
his resignation, thereupon obtaining 317 in opposition to 299 votes ac- 
corded to Henry Goulburn,—his subsequent elections to the Speaker's 
chair in the two following Parliaments of 1841 and 1847 having been 
carried, as must be remembered, without the slightest attempt at op- 
position. It remains to be seen whether the caprice of fortune will pre- 
vent the return to the head of a fourth Parliament, of a man of whom 
poor Feargus O’Connor said, without much extravagance, the other 


evening, that he was the best Speaker that ever sat in the chair of the 
House of Commons. 


After his record of the election of Speakers and the duration of Par- 
liaments, Mr. Dod still prefaces the volume with another preliminary 
group of statistics—relating this time to the Reform Act Averages 

From this table of figures an extraordinary series of deductions are 
derivable—deductions such as, we feel assured, cannot but influence 
the Reformers of the United Kingdom so far as to inspire them with 
an additional desire to secure a wider extension of the franchise. When 
for example, it is remembered that in England merely one person ip 
every 24, in Wales one in every 23, in Scotland one in every 45, and in 
Ireland one in every 115 are atone entitled to vote as county electors, 
it must surely be manifest that something is seriously required in the 
way of Parliamentry improvement. When, moreover, it is considered, 
as to borough electors, there are only one in every 18 in the entire 
population of the country, still further reason is surely given for an 
extension of the franchise throughout the multitude. According to a 
curious calculation of Mr. Dod’s, each Member may be considered as 
representing 27,794 persons in England, 27,799 in Wales, 44,624 in 
Scotland, 73,975 in Ireland, 29,407 in Great Britain, and, in the ag- 
gregate 36,519 in the United Kingdom. This is, of course, upon the 
understanding that the numbers are compared with the population. 
Compared with the electors, we find that the Members yield one to 
every 1,314 electors in England, and so on with 1,280 in Wales, with 
1,215 in Scotland, with 887 in Ireland, with 1,313 in Great Britain, 
and with 1,235 in the United Kingdom. Among the many advantages 
crowded into this volume of 374 pages, must also be especially noticed 
the copious index at the conclusion, giving, in an alphabetical form, 
the names not only of all Members and candidates from 1832 to 1852, 
but those also of noted Members antecedently. Besides all which the 
Electoral Facts here given comprise the local position of tke city, 
borough, or county, the nature of the constituency, the prevailing in- 
fluence, the number of registered electors, the annual value of real 
property paying income-tax, the amount of assessed taxes, the popu- 
lation, the prevailing trades, the noted elections, the newspaper politics 
and sale, together with the polls for the last twenty years at every 
place returning a Member to Parliament—surely an abundant store 
of useful and practical information! As a Parliamentary repertory, 
Dod’s * Electoral Facts” must be commended as altogether without a 
competitor. 





Puiain SPEAKING anv Goop Apvice.—At a banquet given during 
the late National Exhibition at Cork (described in our columns last 
week), Lord Eglinton, the popular Lord Lieutenant, on returning 
thanks for the toast of his health, thus expressed himself : 


It is true that we have not here the statues of Italy, the carving of 
Austria, the malachites of Russia, the porcelain of Sevres, or the vel- 
vets of Genoa, but we have what you and I value far more, the pro- 
ducts of our own country. (Loud cheers.) We have the marbles of 
Cork, of Kilkenny, and of Connemara. (Hear, hear.) We have our 
linens, we have our tabbinet, we have our lace embroidery, we have 
the results of the industry of the sons, and the handiwork of the fair 
daughters of Erin. (Cheers.) But allow me to ask what is there that 
the genius of Ireland cannot accomplish, whether it be the highest 
efforts of human ambition, or the humblest essay of talent? Does not 
Irish blood flow in the veins of the mightiest conqueror of the widest 
empire which the world has ever seen? (Cheers.) Does not the blood 
of Ireland flow in the veins of him whose career of glory not one defeat, 
not one selfish act, has tarnished? (Cheers.) Does not the capacious 
mind of Wellesley epring from an Irish stock? (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) Was it not Irish genius which shone in the calm and lustrous 
eye of Canning, which sparkled in the wit of Sheridan, gave command 
to Burke, lent point to the irony of Tierney, and taught Goldsmith to 
write of nature—(cheers)—which enabled your own Moore—(renewed 
cheers)—to breathe forth words of beauty, words of fragrance as sweet 
as your own harp, but nervous as the arm by which it is struck ? 
(Loud cheers.) And to come to your own county, or even to your own 
city, was it not the genius of Cork which made Curran what he was? 
(Cries of *‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) I would ask you does modern 
art own @ better or a more worthy votary than Maclise’? (Cheers. ) 





these columns that they take readily to all kinds of manual labour ; 


Allow me also to pay a passing tribute of admiration to the nameless 
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thousands who have contributed so efficiently to the show w 
augurated thisday. Gentlemen, it is not by strife and party conten. 
tion—it is not by religious or political dissension—it is not by outrage 
and murder that the regeneration of Ireland is to be accom lished 
(Cries of “‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) It is because of all this that 
misfortunes have come upon her—that so many of her sons have had 
to seek a refuge on other shores—that so many of her houses are un- 
tenanted—that so much of her rich land is uncultivated. (Cheers. 
Endowed with everything that ought to make her great and Prosperous 
she has been miserable and poor, because she has been disunited 
(Hear, hear.) It is by the merging of all party feeling in the one great 
object, your country's welfare—it is by holding out the hand of friend. 
ship to your fellow-countrymen—it is y preserving order and tran. 
quillity among yourselves, that you will see happy faces—full hag. 

ards, and empty barracks—(cheering)—that you will see your har. 
Tease filled, British capital flowing in, and railway enterprise carried 
through every corner of the country. 

Gentlemen, it is not often that the representative of the Sovereign 
in this country has an opportunity of speaking to those whom he 
governs—rarely, if ever, to an assemblage such as this. But I seize 
upon it with great eagerness, because there is nothing nearer to my 
heart than to try and persuade the people of Ireland that I am aetu. 
ated by the most earnest desire for their welfare. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) I believe it unhappily happens that many—some perhaps 
from mistake, but others, I fear, from malice—would endeavour to per- 
suade yout that I am foreign to you in tastes, foreign to you in inter. 
ests—that I am not actuated by kindliness towards you. Believe 
rather—because I pledge you my honour that it is the case—that [ 
already feel affection for the warm-hearted people among whom I find 
myself—(Cheers)—I already love this beautiful island which is placed 
under my charge, which I look upon as a trust which has been com. 
mitted to me—not only as one for which I must answer to my Sove- 
reign and my country, but one for whose evil or good fulfilment I must 
hereafter answer to my God. (Cheers.) Believe me that I have ac. 
cepted the trust, determined to act honestly and openly—not to praise 
this party and cajole that—not to truckle to the one or to flatter the other 
with fair promises—but to preserve pore ven and, while I preserve 
the liberties of the Irish people, to inculcate order and }oyalty to my 
Sovereign. (Cheers.) Gentleman, whatever time I spend in this 
country, be assured, whether, it be long—as I sincerely trust it may 
be—or whether it be short, I can only tell you that I shall carry with 
me an Irish heart, and that I shall hereafter feel myself pledged by 
duty, to attend to Irish interests—(Cheers)—and amongst the bright 
hours that I have spent in Ireland, I shall not look with the least 
pleasure to those which the kindness of the citizens of Cork has afford. 
ed me. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


@ have in. 





Cotossau Sratrve or “ THE Duke” at EpinsurGu.—The citizeng 
of Edinburgh have this year appropriately commemorated the anni- 
versary of the battle of Waterloo by the inauguration of a splendid 
Statue of its illustrious hero. This great work of art has just been 
placed in front of the Register House, Edinburgh, and forms one of the 
most striking objects in that romantic and beautiful city. The Statue 
is colossal in dimensions, measuring nearly 14 feet in height; and, 
together, with the pedestal, which is of Aberdeen granite, rising from 
the ground about 26 feet. The bronze weighs nearly twelve tons. This 
is by far the most perfect sculptural work ever produced in Scotland, 
and will serve to extend and perpetuate the fame of the already emi- 
nent sculptor, Mr. John Steell. It also derives additional interest 
from its being the first bronze statue ever cast in Scotland, and from 
its having been executed in the artist’s own studio under his immediate 
superintendence, as was the practice of the celebrated Chantrey. 

Ulike most other bronze statues, in this the different parts are not 
riveted together, but fused—an improvement attended by considerable 
labour and difficulty. The only parts of the horse which touch the 
pedestal are the hind feet and the tail; and, accordingly, in order to 
preserve the balance, great skill was required in apportioning exactly 
to each part its proper weight of metal We believe, the only other 
equestrian statue in a similar posture is that of Peter the Great, at St. 
Petersburg, where the difficulty is chiefly overcome by the not very 
appropriate introduction of a serpent, upon which the horse is tramp- 
ling, and which not only strengthens the hind legs, but projects far 
behind, and serves as a balance. 

The Statue represents the Duke mounted on his charger, and issuing 
orders ; the reins lie loose on the neck of his plunging steed; in one 
hand he holds them and his plumed hat, and with the other points com- 
mandingly to a distant part of the field. The time of life selected by 
the seulptor is that at which the character and intellect of the Duke 


-have stamped themselves in fullest vigour upon his countenance—ap- 


arently between forty-five and fifty, nearly approximating to the 

uke’s age at his crowning field of Waterloo. The head is uncovered; 
and the shortness of the somewhat crisp and wavy hair displays the 
well turned contour of the head and the bold firm features of the face. 
In his younger days, as Lady Hester Stanhope assures us, the Duke 
possessed the charm of beauty in no common degree; but the statue 
embodies rather the indomitable firmness of resolve, which so peculiar- 
ly characterised his maturity. The steed is in a rearing position, and 
in a state of high excitement; his dilated nostrils, expanded eye- balls, 
and startled mane embodying the description of the war- horse in Job. 
The likeness of the Duke is admirable; the draping chaste and effect- 
ive; and, while the habiliments and accoutrements of a Field- Marshal 
are faithfully depicted, the military cloak is arranged in a manner to 
secure a continuance of flowing line, and to render the bald trimnessof 
the modern costume less observable. We beg to congratulate the artist 
on his success, and the metropolis of Scotland on the pcssession of this 
noble memorial of the hero of Waterloo. . 

The Statue was announced to be inaugurated, with grand Masoni¢ 
ceremony, on the 18th ult.; and the event was to be celebrated by 4 
public dinner at the Hopetoun Rooms. 





Tue Autiep Monarcus in 1814.—At a soirée, where Talleyrand 
was of the party, the conversation of a few individuals knotted in 
corner of the room turned on the pictures brought from Spain by Soult 
and Wellington, and it was discussed which of the two had the most 
valuable collection ; on which the witty Prince de Périgord, with the 
usual twinkle of his eye and dry manner, remarked that important a8 
these treasures were, the most extraordinary circumstance of the whole 
affair was, that the Duke of Wellington had paid money for his acqu- 
sitions!!! 

But the grand visit of the Allied Monarchs and their famous follow- 
ers to London was the focus of universal curiosity and admiration. 
Sight after sight, fete after féte, and extraordinary novelty after n0¥- 
elty. kept the imagination on the stretch, and seemed to plunge ev ery: 
body into an activity for pleasure hunting, as if the British Empire )* 
been turned into one Greenwich fair. From morning to night ther? 
was nothing but whirl and delirium : there was no life but the present; 
all the past, was forgotten, and what the future might bring forth WS 
uncared for. Among the most prominent attractions where the a 
ror Alexander, the Duchess of Oldenburgh, Blucher, and Platoff. B u- 
cher was lodged in the small house now occupied by Lord Adolpius 
Fitzclarence in St. James’s Palace, and was scarcely allowed an hours 
rest in the four-and-twenty, by the genteel crowds forcing their WY 
into his privacy, and the common crowds assembling in the court on ee 
outside, and hallooing till they made him show himself at the window, ha 
in hand, meerschaum in mouth, and bow his thanks for the uproariou § 
distinction. The old General was fatigued enough with his restless 
reception, and would sometimes, I think, rather have been in a charge 
of cavalry than in the rush of female onset, which all but shook him 
to pieces. Ina few moment’s conversation with him I referred to 00" 
Paris meeting, but, much as it interested him at the time, it was, 98 
have already noticed, all driven out of his head, and he appeared to 
recollect nothing about it, as a half score more of the ladies wer 
admitted to shake hands with him, or, inestimable prize! be honoure! 
with asalute! In the evening he probably longed for a cool sederuD 
at the gaming-table, and a view at the heaps of gold, the coins of ev oo 4 
nation, French, English, Italian, Dutch, German, Russian, of all sor 
and dates, which composed the glittering miscellaneous bank, ®” 
tempted visitors to the risks of fickle Fortune. Platoff, it was -_ 
carried off three of his lady friends with him when he left Englan’’ 
and settled them as prima donnas and samples of British beauty oan 
where upon the Don. Different tastes were exhibited by the strang?’"> 
and according to their fancies did they indulge to the full in vase vg 
ments unsparingly provided onevery herd Theking of Prussis, 
of the quietest of them a1), wasespecially captivated with the excel wont 
of a national fare, which, perhaps, never acquired such Royal yn 
before. The gentleman appointed to be his prineipal attendant, © 
see that ail his wants and wishes were supplied in St. James 8 Pa ible 
where he was lodged, told me that his Majesty made the poorest Par obed 
figure at the gorgeous dinners at Carlton House, because he had lun 
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aE (a r 
heartily before on what he liked much better than even the Prince 
nt’s exquisite cuisine and cellar, viz. fine Cheshire cheese and 
Barton ale. On these daily did the King luxuriate ; and my informant 
used jocularly to say, that ifever he went to Berlin he would take a 
igantic Cheshire and a cask of Burton with him, and he had no doubt 
ut the highest preferments in the kingdom would be open to his ambi- 
tion —Jerdan’s Jutobiography 





Goop Wines MADE To orpeR —I said that it was good—good for 
our stomachs—to see no English bunting at Cette. The reasonis, that 
Cette is a great manufacturing place, and that what they manufacture 
there is neither cotton nor wool, Perigord pies, nor Rheims biseuits,— 
but wine ‘‘Jci,” will a Cette industrial write with the greatest coolness 
over his Porte Cochere—* Jci on fabrique des vins.” All the wines in 
the world, indeed, are made in Cette You have only to give an order 
for Johannisberg, or Tokay—nay, for all I know, for the Falernian of 
the Romans, or the nectar of the gods—and the Cette manufacturers will 

romptly supply you They are great chemists, these gentlemen, and 
Love brought the noble art of adulteration to a perfection which would 
make our own mere logwood and sloe-juice practitioners pale and wan 
with envy. But the great trade of the place is not so much adultera 
ting as concocting wine. Cette is well situated for this notable manu- 
facture The wines of southern Spain are brought by coasters from 
Barcelona and Valencia. The inferior Bordeaux growths come pouring 
from the Garonne by the Canal du Midi; and the hot and fiery Rhone 
wines are floated along the chain of etangs and canals from Beaucaire. 
With all these raw materials, and, of course. a chemical laboratory to 
boot, it would be hard if the clever folks of Cette could not turn outa 
very good imitation of any wine in demand. They will doctor you up bad 
Bordeaux with violet powders and rough cider—colour it with cochi- 
neal and turnsole, wad setnvesr creation that it is precious Chateau 
Margaux—vintage of 25. Champagne, of course, they make by hogs- 
heads. Do you wish sweet liquor wines from Italy and the Levant ? 
The Cette people will mingle old Rhone wines with boiled sweet wines 
from the neighbourhood of Lunel, and charge you any price per bottle. 
Do you wish to make new claret old? A Cette manufacturer will place 
it in his oven, and, after twenty-four hours’ regulated application of 
heat, return it to you nine years in}Jbottle. Port, Sherry, and Maderia, 
of course, are fabricated in abund ince with any sort of bad, cheap wine 
and brandy, for a stock, and with ha.f the concoctions in a druggist’s 
shep for seasoning Cette, in fact, is the very c«pital and emporium 
of the tricks and rascalities of the wine-trade; and it supplies almost 
all the Brazils, and a great proportion of the northern European nations 
with their after-dinner drinks. To the grateful Yankees it sends out 
thousands of tons of Ay and Moet, besides no end of Johannisberg, 
Hermitage, and Chateau Margaux, the fine qualities and dainty aroma 
of which are highly prized by the transatlantic amateurs. The Dutch 
flag fluttered plentifully in the harbour, so that 1 presume Mynheer is 
a customer to the Cette industrials—or, at all events, be helps in the 
distribution of their wares The old French West Indian colonies also 
pitronise their ingenious countrymen of Cette ; and Russian magnates 
get drunk on Chambertiu and Romanee Conti, made of low Rhone, and 
low Burgundy brewages, eked out by the contents of the graduated 
phial I fear, however, that we do come in—in the matter of ‘* fine 
golden Sherries, at 223. 9}d. a dozen,” or ** peculiar old crusted Port, 
at Is. 9d.’"—for a share of the Cette manufactures; and it is very 
probable that after the wine is fabricated upon the shores of the Med 
iterranean, itis stiil further improved upon the banks of the Thames. — 
Reach’s Claret & Olives. 





THe Parrician’s DauGuTer.—On Sunday last, the 13th inst., a 
daring robbery was perpetrated near Gogmagog- hills, the seat of Lord 
Godolpbin, on the person of the Hon. Miss E. O. Godolphin Osborne, 
his Lordship’s daughter. It appears that the young lady and her sis- 
ter were taking a walk about half past 4 o’clock on Sunday evening 
last in the neighbourhood of their residence, and when near the old 
Roman road they observed a man lying under the hedge; they passed 
on, but on returning the same man met them, and demanded some mo- 
ney. The ladies replied that they had none with them ; the fellow then 
held a stick before them, and said he would have money’s worth, at the 
same time, pointing to a gold bracelet on Miss Osborne’s arm (a valua- 
ble one), said he would have that. She then requested her sister to 
week assistance, but the ruffian threatened to knock her down if she 
moved Miss Osborne then began slowly to draw off the bracelet (to 
gain time, hoping some person might arrive to assist them) ; the fellow 
observing this made a snatch at the bracelet, and with the force sever- 
ei it from the locket to which it was attached, leaving the latter in 
Miss Osborne’s hand; he then ran off The ladies returned home and 
instracted the servants to pursue the fellow, at the same time giving a 
minute description of his person. The coachman started off on horse 
back, and soon came up to a man lying by the road-side, who answered 
the description given by Miss Osborne, and accused him of the robbery, 
which the fellow denied, and refused to accompany the coachman to the 
hall, until a shepherd from an adjoining field arrived, when he went 
with them ; on his way he pulled something from his pocket and threw 
it into an adjoining plantation. Shortly after arriving at the hall, he 
was handed over to the custody of the police. On Monday, the 14th, 
the prisoner was brought before the Rev. C. Townley, at the hall, and 
gave his mame as George Kidman, of Horningsea, hawker ; he denied 
his guilt; but the ladies deposed positively to his being the man who 
took the bracelet ; and upon other evidence he was committed to take 
his trial at the next quarter sessions. Since the fellow’s committal a 
party of Lord Godolphin’s servants went to look at the spot where the 
coachman found the prisoner lying, and after a minute search a man 
named C. Carter was fortunate enough to find the bracelet in the hedge. 
Too much credit cannot be given to Miss Osborne for her noble behavi- 
our throughout this daring attack on her; her presence of mind on the 
occasion enabled her to take such notice of the ruffian as to give a good 
description of him, by which means he was ultimately brought to jus- 
tice. The man’s pretence of throwing something into the plantation 
was no doubt a feint to draw attention from the real place where he 
had concealed the bracelet.—London Paper, 17th ult. 





_ Parent Secr-Actine Sarety-PiuG ror Boats.—A model of this 
ingenious invention was exbibited at the Earl of Rosse’s conversazione, 
on Saturday evening last, and excited much interest. The self-acting 
safety plug for ships’ boats, river barges, lighters, &c , invented by 
Mr. Lisabe, consists of a hollow brass box, with perforations at the top 
and bottom, let into one of the lower planks of a boat or barge. Inthe 
laterior is @ loose ball, with sufficient room for play, so that when the 
hoat is immersed the presure of the external water urges and retains 
the ball lightly against an india-rubber seating at the top, thereby 
effectually closing the upper perforations against the admission of wa. 
ter; while, op the boat being suspended, the ball, by its own gravity, 
Tests upon the bottom of the chamber, and allows any rain or other 
Water which may accumulate in the boat while in suspension to drain 
out through the upper perfurations. Provision is also made for the 
Tetention of water in boats when in the davits, as often such is rendered 
\ecessary, by the addition of a ‘* turn-table” at the top, which, being 
‘raed round, closes the upper perforations, and retains the water in 
‘et boat The object of this simple but important invention is to guard 
‘inst the frequent casualities which occur when, in cases of ship- 
"reck, or vessels striking on rocks, the ships’ boats are suddenly low- 
fred into the water to afford means of escape to the passengers and 
poe ok. but in too many instances the boats become immediately filled, 
he swamp, owing to the neglect or forgetfulness of stopping the plug- 
~~ 3 which all boats have in their bottoms for their drainage, while 
wbended along the ship’sside. The patent accomplishes this import- 
on result with unerring certainty, and by its self-acting principle 
Pe noattention ; and, while it answers the object of drainage of 
ped... method of plug holes while in suspension, the act of immersion 
on antaneously closes the orifice by the pressure of the external water 
ievinet the ball. The frightful sacrifice ot life which took place in the 
“3 of the Superb steamer on the coast of Jersey last September, by 
on Mbt tbe | of the boats from the plug-holes not having been stopped, 
rie. e fresh in the minds of our readers; and it was on perusing the 
ae of this melancholy catastrophe, that Mr Lisabe, a gentleman 
ead pepneed in yachting amusements on the western coast, sat down, 
slash ee he retired to rest, designed this useful invention It bas 
for m fen registered by Lieutenant Robinson, of the R N_., well known 
the j wr Marine inventions, and has been patented by Mr Gray for 
teria} “mot vend seating for the ball. The patent plug is also of ma- 
ein Befit in its application to river barges and lighters, saving all 
— labour of pumping them out, as it allows all rain and leak 
by th ater to drain off when the barges and lighters are left on the banks 
@ ebb of the tide. —London paper, 19th ult. 
mae 8roL Resutrs oF THE APPLICATION or ELECTRICITY IN 
experi HALE Fishery.—We ulluded several weeks since to certain 
ments by Mr. E, A. Heineken, of Bremen, to test the applica- 





bility of electricity as a means of facilitating the capture of whales. 
Mr. H. has recently received intelligence from Bremen which is of 
much interest, relating to the success of this invention as practically 
tested on board the Bremen whale-ship ‘verick Heineken, Uapt. 
Georken. ‘he 4verick Heineken left the river Weser in July last, for 
the Pacific Ocean, having on board three Rotation machines of various 
sizes, in order to ascertain the degree of power necessary to secure 
sperm, or right whales; one machine containing one magnet, another 
four, and another fourteen. Capt. Georken, in a letter dated New 
Zealand, Dec. 18. 1851, writes as follows :— 

“The first experiment we made with the new invention was upon a 
shark, applying the electricity from the machine with one magnet. 
The fish after been struck instantly turned over on its side, and after 
we had poured in upon him a stream of electricity for a few moments 
by turning the handle of the machine, the shark became stiff as a piece 
of wood. We next fell in with a blackfish. As soon as the whale iron 
was thrown into him, and the machine handle turned, the fish began 
to sink. The operator then ceased turning the machine, and the fish 
immediately rose, when the machine was again set in motion, upon 
which the fish lay stiff on the surface of the water, and was taken 
alongside of the ship. At this time we made use of the four magnet 
machine. 

‘“« We saw sperm, and other whales, and lowered our boats, but were 
unsuccessful in getting fast to them, as they disappeared on our ap- 
proachiog them; while at all other times the weather was too boister- 
ous to permit us to lower our boats. Thus we had but one chance to 
try the experiment upon a whale, which was made with the four magnet 
machine. The whale upon being struck made one dash onward, then 
turned on his side and was rendered perfectly powerless. Although I 
have as yet not been fortunate enough to test the invention in more in- 
stances, I have the fullest confidence in the same, and doubt not to be 
able to report the most astonishing results on my return from the 
Arctic Seas, where I am now bound.” 

The foregoing report certainly speaks well for the success of this 
new achievement of science, and its importance to the while fishery. 
We shall look with anxiety for further reports from Capt. G., and shall 
endeavour to lay before our readers the earliest information on the 
subject. We understand that Dr. Sommemburg and Mr. Richton have 
taken out letters patent in the United States for their invention, and 
will appoint ‘an agent in this city for the sale of patent rights and to 
execute all orders for the magnetic apparatus.—Vew Bedford Mercury. 





THE Drama in CopENHAGEN.—I was very much struck in Copen- 
hagen with the good taste shown in all minor matters connected with 
the drama, such taste as I must acknowledge I have never seen sur- 
passed anywhere. I believe ‘‘ some people” might learn a great deal 
by a visit to Copenhagen, and a minute inspection of these matters. In 
costumes, decorations, and all the endless concerns not authoritatively 
laid down by a dramatic writer in his play, the peopie in office about 
the Theatre Royai seem, by a happy instinct, to light upon just the 
right and proper thing. There is a completeness, a suitableness, an 
external unity that gives the feeling of a perfect piece of art to every 
evening's performance It is invaluable to have all minor matters in 
right trim. One peculiarity about which there might be diverse opia- 
ions is the disposal of light. During every performance the body of 
the house is darkened, the great chandelier in the centre being drawn 
up into the roof, and all the light is upon the stage. The effect, in my 
opinion, is admirable; but, as I said, there may be different views of 
the matter. The Danes are enthusiastic playgoers; and the theatre in 
Denmark is a more perfectly unobjectionable institution than it is in 
some countries of Europe It isso far from having the most distant 
tendency towards demoralization, that it is rather looked upon as an 
important agent in the cultivation and improvement of the people. And 
ittsso looked upon by the best and most enlightened of Denmark’s 
sons, amongst others by the most influential evangelical clergy. As it 
exists in Denmark it is a very valuable institution. Unfortunately it 
is only too difficult for other nations to copy the best poiuts in the con- 
stitution of the Danish theatre, for such must rather grow up from 
within. One thing I may mention is the general estimable character 





of the performers employed at the Copenhagen theatre. Morality is as 
strictly demanded in actors and actresses as in any other people The 
reverse of morality would involve immediate dismissal. Hence the 
position which members of this body generally assume in Danish socie- 
ty.—Hamilton’s Sixteen Months in the Danish Isles. 





Tuer Lonvon Race Bettine Orrices.—These most objectionable 





lotteries (wherein are sold chances for a money prize, to be deter- 
mined by the winning horse) have arrested the attention of Parliament, 
and will be without doubt put down. A correspondent thus writes to 
a London newspaper on the subject :— 

‘© A friend of mine arrived in London the week before last at a fashion- 
able hotel; he was informed by his servant that the greatest conster- 
nation prevailed in the lower regions, as the waiters, and the porters, 
and the boots, had risked their accumulations, and lost them upon 





Hobbie Nobbie for the Derby The chambermaid, however, having for- 
tunately some Yorkshire connexion, had escaped the general crash, and 
had won seven pounds on Daniel O’Rourke. My friend instantly de- 
camped, as he had nv idea, he said, of the male servants paying their 
debts of honour out of his dressing case; and even if the housemaid 
had run, as the expres-ion goes, into money by the Derby, he had very 
great misgivings but that she would lose back her winnings and some- 
thing more at Ascot. As Ascot was near at hand he thought, very 
wisely, there was no time to be lost, and he repaired to a quiet lodging 
where the maid servant was not acquainted with the merits of Daniel 
O'Rourke.” 

Punch, harping on the same theme, thus gives his ‘‘ Racing Prophe- 
cy 3 ae 

‘If the betting offices are not put down before next year, we should 
suggest something like the following as a programme for the next Cup 
day at Ascot :—The Footman’s Plate—of three dozen spoons and half a 
dozen forks, by subscription of a spoon or a fork each Every subscriber 
to remove the initials and crest, or forfeit ls. The Tradesmen’s Cup— 
by subscription of half-a-crown each from their masters’ tills by the 
London shopmen. The Butchers’ Stakes—of one hundred pounds, open 
to all the metropolitan butchers’ boys. The betting will be limited to 
the betting offices, and the final settling will take place at one of the 
penal settlements.” 





Facts Asout Cream anv Mitx.—Cream cannot rise through 4 
great depth of milk. If, therefore, milk is desired to retain its cream 
for a time, it should be put into a deep, narrow dish ; and, if it be de- 
desired to free it most completely of cream, it should be poured into a 
broad, flat dish, not much exceeding one inch indepth. The evolution 
of cream is facilitated by a rise, and retarded by a depression of tem- 
perature. At the usual temperature of the dairy—50 degrees Fahren- 
heit—all the cream will probably rise in thirty six hours; but at 70 
degrees, it will, perkaps, rise ip half that time; and, when the milk is 
kept near the freezing point, the cream will rise very slowly, because 
it becomes solidified. In wet and cold weather, the milk is less rich 
than in dry and warm; and, on this account, more cheese is obtained in 
cold than in warm, though not in thundery weather. The season has 
its effects. The milk, in spring, is supposed to be best for drinking, 
and hence it would be best suited for cheese; and, in autumn,—the 
butter keeping better than that of summer,—the cows less frequently 
milked give richer milk, and, consequently, more butter. The morn- 
ing’s milk is richer than the evening’s ‘The last drawn milk of each 
milking, at all times and seasons, is richer than the first drawn, which 
is the poorest. 
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smal! sums, payable at every Town or City in the United. Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in England, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every Eurupean 
Steamer and Jnsured ut the lowest rates, and all private and confidential busi ted 


with fidelity and dispatch. 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street. 


THE STBAMER “GREAT BRITAIN.” 


T= Owners of this Ship, urged by the extraordinary demand for passage to Australia, 
= ne 4 determined to send her there in August next. She wiil therefore not return to 
ew Tora. 











CHOICE POPULAR WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM, NO.10 PARK PLACE. 


I. DOLLARS AND CENTS; 4th edition. 2 vols. $1 50. 
Il. QUEECHY; by the Author of the “ Wide, Wide World.” 16th ed. 2 vols, 
Ill, HUOD’S UP E RHINE, with Wood Cuts. 2 vere ot Fine edition, 75¢. 
Y ; 8vo. $1. 
V. THE POLYPI OF THE LARYNX,&c. Bv Dr H. Green. 8vo. $1. 
Vi. Ta MEMORIAL OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. avo. $1. 
VIL JOURNEY Tv ICELAND; by Ida Pfeiffer. 12mo.25c_ Fine edition, 50e, 
VILL. RORSE-SHOE ROBINSON: by J. P. Kennedy Revis: d edition. $1 50, 
F BARN ; by J.P. y. Plates. Revised. $1 75. 
X. THE NAPOLEON BALLADS; by Bon Gaultier. 25c. 
XI, BOOK FOR A CORNER; by Leigh Hunt. 25c. Fine edition. 4@c, 
XU. HIND’S POPULAR TREATISE ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM; 2c. Fine ed.'40c, 
n E WIDE, WIDE WORLD; Ii&th edition. 2 vols. $1 5v. > 
XIV, CLARET AND OLIVES; by A.B. Reach. 25c. Fine edition, 40c. 
XV. HOWE NARRATIVES; Edited by Dickens. 25c. 
XVI. LAYARD’S NI NEVEH and its Remains; unabridged. $1. 
XVII. MEMOIRS OF THE GREAT METRUPOLIS Plates. $1: 
XVIII. VALENTINE’S MANUAL of the porpeseiee of N.Y. Plates, $2. 
XIX. HEAD’S FAGGUT OF FRENCH STICKS. Fifth edition, $!. 
XX. WALKS AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND; 2 cts 


Fine edition, 4c. 
x I. HOOD’S OWN; with Comic Wood Cuts. 25c. Fine edition, 4Mc, 
XXII. GRAMMAR AND DICTIONAKY Of THE DAKOTA LANGUAGE. 4to. $5. 








A COMPANION TO PICKWICK PAPERS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY, 
THIS WEEK READY, 


LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS; by John Poole, Author of 
“ Paul Pry.” 2vols.16mo. Fancy cloth, $1. 
A work which is not surpassed by the Pick wick Papers of Dickens, in its keen and lively 
humour, iuter sting descriptions of scenes and characters and delicate and pointed sense 
of the ludicrous in the manners and custome of society. 
Volumes already published of the Popular Library: 

I. ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES, 16mo. 50 cents. 
Il. THe YSULOW PLUSH PAPERS. By W.M. Thackeray. 16mo. 50 cen's, 
Ill. THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIF& OF MARY POWELL, 50 cent, 

Mas JOURNEY THRUUGH TARTAKY, THIBET AND CHINA; by M. Huc. 2 
vols, $1. 
VI. GAITIE3 AND GRAVITIES; by Horace Smith. 50 cents. 
VIL. THE INGOLD3BY LEGENDS; by Barham. First Series. 50 cents. 
Vil .,1X. TH® PARiS SKETCH BOOK; bad M. Thackeray. 2 vois. $1. 
X. PAPERS FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 50 cents. 

Will publish next week— 

A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU, or the Nepaul Amb d 
rence Oliphant. 1 vol. 16mo. 
A personal account, full of adventure and incident, of a visit to Nepaul with the celebrated 
Ambassador, on his return home last year from his visit to the great exhibition, by a son 
of Sir Anthony O.iphant, Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 


at Home. By Law- 








AN IMPORTANT WORE ON MINING, &c. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NO. 200 BROADWAY, HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


A TREATISE ON METALLURGY, comprising Mining and general and icular Me 
tallurgic te with a description of crarcoat, coke, and anthracite aces, blast 
machines, hot blasts, forge hammers, rolling- mills, &c.,&c By Frederick Overman, Mini: 
Engineer, author of a Treatise on Iron, &c , with 377 wood engravings, | vol. 8vo. of 7 


ages. 2. 

: Pais is an exceedinglv valuable contribu ion to the practical arts, and supnlies a deside 
ratum long felt by those en, ed either in the exploration for metallic ores, their reduction 
to a workable state, or the conversion of metals to the myriads of useful and 

pur 8 which the necessities of medern civilization and refinement have developed, 

This work comprises of practical information, gathered from scattered but 
pormge yf 4- Ribas caleved wethn wt fing alt — eg oo eg 
euce, an y the ample o es enjoy whils' * a oO} ury| 
pr ution of hie : fal impro in the menufectore of iron. We =. safely 
commend it to the study of ali who are employed, either in the working of metals, or of elim- 
ina.ing them from toe combinations with which they are usually found in their native de- 
posits, 

The descriptions of processes are condensed, but remarkably clear, and the whole ijlue 
trated by wo. dcuts. The book is handsomely —- on good paper, in which latier par- 
ticular itr bles the sub ial issues of the En lis: press.—Provideuce Journal. 


fil ri 

















THE BEST AMERICAN TRAVELLER’S GUIDE BUOK. 
NOW REaDY. 

NEW EDITION OF APPLETON’S NORTHERN AND EASTERN TRAVELER’S 
GUIDE; with new and authentic Maps, illustrating those divisions of the country, forming 
likewise ac mplete guide to the Middle Siates, Canadas, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
the Whive Mountains, Catskill Monniains, Niagura and Trerton Fal‘s, Suratoga and Virgi- 
nia Springs, &c.,&c. Ilustrated. By W. Williams. Price $i 25. 

APPLETON’S SUUTHERN AND WESTERN TRAVELLER’S GUID®; with new 
and authentic Maps, illustrating those divi-ion- of the country, and containing Sectional 
Maps of the ey sy and Onio Rivers, with Pluns of ities, Views, &c. forming a com- 
plete guide tothe Falls of St Anthony, Mammoth Cave, Ky.,etc., etc, and con aining full 
accurate descriptions of tbe principal Cities, Towns and Villages, with Distances, Fares, 
&c. By W. Williams. Price $1 

APPLETON’S NEW AND COMPLETE UNITED STATES’ GUIDE BOOK; for 
travellers, embracing the above two volumes, bound in one. Price $2. 


D. APPLECON & CO., Publishers, 200 Broadway. 





HUGH PYNNSHURST: 
HIS WANDERINGS AND WAYS OF THINKING. 
By DowaLp MacLeop. 1 vol. 12mo. 
‘*A& kind of prose Childe Harold, in which the choice scenes of a continental tour are 
strung upon the silken thread of a grace‘ui and lively narrative.”—Christian Inquirer. 
“ This is a quaint, chat'y and graphic book of travels, full of gems of pathoe, humour, fan- 
cy and brilliant delineation.”— Watchman and Observer. 


“ This is a chirming book, abounding w ‘4 wit and humour, bat abounding also in genuine 
pathos,”— Hampshire Gazette. 

“Wehavec rtainly, since Thackeray, had no such pleasant tourist; incidents, adventures, 
comic as we!l as serious, anecdotes, descriptions, poetry, and satire are most happily inter- 
mingled. and the result is as deliv htful » volume for a su» mer day or a winter eve as we 
have seen for aiong time.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

“ This is an outset? clever and readanle work, which we venture to pre‘ict will at once 
secure its author a distinguished place among American writers.”—Graham’s Magazine, 

“This is a work of decidea genius, witty, observant, finely descripiive and poetical,—a 
kind of travelling idyl, sung out easily, and for the pleasure of sinzing. by one whose 
was full of the sir, associations, and beauty of European life."—N. Y Evangelist. 

“This is no ordinary book. Itis written by one who has the eye and the heart of a true 
poet; and the transatlantic ecenes which pase in review befor. the riter are touched with 
correspon: ing lighte and shaduws, muking each of them a picture, and every picture @ 
yem.”—Knickerbocker Magazine. 

BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851, Lvol. 

WILLIS’S PENCILLINGS BY TH# WAY. lL vol, 


HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Lul 


Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, 





More Marine Stores— Fraser's Magazine. 

Animals and their Characteristics—Ladies’ Companion, 
A Swiss Festival—Eliza Cook's Journal. 

Student Life at Cambridze—C ambers’ Journal. 

Cos! of a * Notice of Action ”— Times. 

4n Uld Sermon, ar 
Fardoroughs, the Miser—Dublin University Magazine. 
Physica! Puritantem— Wesminster Review. 

Mortal Service— Spectator. 


With Poetry, Suort Articces, and Notices or New Books, 
(ew Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL & CO, Boston, 
* This tale will be continued withou: interruption till completed. 


WasHINGTON, 27 Dec, 

Of all the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature and Science which ab vand to Sooo 
aud in thiscountry. *his has appeared to me the most usefal Iteontains indeed the exposi- 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this by its immense extent 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the 
the present eze J.Q ADAMS. 

ost«ce Free.—To al! subscribers within 150 miles, who remit j v . 
ae ‘¢ of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will mh Docent tron to 
the year, as long as shall be equivalent to the ost of vostage :—thus virtually carrying out 
tie plan of sending every man’s copy to him Post.ce Fre<; placing our distant subecrib- 
ers onthe same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 
hood We hope for such fature changes in the law or the interpretation thereof as will 
enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance, ’ 


SPNASSLw> 


expansion of 





OR LIVERPUVOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP , 
Fe eera Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Berops posiuvely oe 
Saturday July Icth, 1852, at [2 o'clock, M., from her berth at the 
No berth secured anti) paid for, 
Allletters and papers must passthrough the Post Office 
Por freight or passage. having uneg ed accommodations tor elegance or comfort 
Apply to *OWARD K. COLLINS. & Wall street 


fuot of Vana! street. 





The Steamer ATLANTIC, will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 24.h of July. 





pee ~ 


Che Alviou. 








July 10 








336 
TRENTON FALLS, 


QNE! DA COUNTY, N. Y.—The propri-tor info: ms the public that his Hotel, at tte 
arove place, is open fur the reception of panv. He is nuw prepared to receive fa- 
milies for the season—the conveniences of the house having been r ed during the re- 
cess by a competent architeci—a new and commodious wing added—hot and coid baths 
constructed. In short, the improvements have been of such acharacter asto add greatly to 
the comfort and enjoyment of visitors ‘ 

The proprietor trusts that. by bis unremitted atiention to the wants of the travelling pub- 
lie, the patronage so jiberally extended to him d ring the past nineteen seasons of his man- 
1, will be continued—pledging himself to sustain the acknowledged bigh revatatioan 

M. MOORE. 
A line of Stages is established for the season—leaving Utica on the arrival of the express 

P junel2--6t. 











NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY, 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul 8uchanan 


(within une mile of the great Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 
Elgin. » 

Toe Dwelling is two stories, about 60 ft. front by 49 f. deep, with wing extendiog back 

and cellar underneath the whole | Stabling for ey ht horses; Carriage Wash an: Wood 


Houses, with Barn and excellent Well of Water. The Garden well stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn aud Or ameatal Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and « bsif; con. 
manding a beautiful park view, ad possessing all the advantages of the viciniiy of the 
village of Drummondville in Post-Office, Churches, &c &c. Being perfectly healthy, the 
sitaation ts pny | canes for the residence of a gentleman’s family or genteel Board- 
ing House.—Terme |'beral and reasonable.—Apply (if by letter post paid) to Mr. R. 8. 
Bocuanan, New York; Messrs. Hector & WiLLER, Solicitors, Toronto; or to Mr. JNo. 
A. OncHarD, Avent, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acres additional land cao 
be had if desired.’ May 15-2: 6, 





HAYS' HOUSE, 
DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 


MONTREAL, C. E. 
G. F. POPE. 





LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


H. G. Lamar. O. A. Locurane , 





HENRY CLAY. 


THE Subscribers have just published a splendid full-length likeness of HENRY CLAY 

engraved in ‘he finest style of Mezzorint and Stipple, by A.H. RITCHI#. Early and 
choice impressions can be secured by subscribing in the books of the canvassing agents, or 
et the aflice of tue publishers, R. A. BACHIA & Co. 23 Chambers Street. Price $3. Size 
of raving for framing, 28 |-2 x 19 1-2 inches. 

1t is fall length, and the attitude is strikiogly appropriate and effective. The face and form 
are those of Mr. Clay in his maturi:y, and the figure is full of dignity and elevation of char- 
acter, It wili be universally welcome as the very best memorial of one upon whose like we 
shul! not look again.— Daily Times. june 9, im. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent a i .cluding much of the better literature of the 
day and munv stan¢ard works, in various languages. The negend ‘News Rooms are 
promptly supplied with the leading papers and attractive serials of Europe and America, 
and offer on agreeable resort through the day and cooeme. 
Access to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strengers can be introduced by Subscribers. 








PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


O R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
cation for invigorating, beautifying, and imparting a gloss and silken softness to the 
hair, is now so widely known and acknowledged, tnat it has gained by its merit areputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but fox ali time. It is the p-ovince of scieace to subdue and con 

trv) those physical evils which refined civil: zation has brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms aud tight hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, wil! thou- 
sands of uuh ppy victims be troubled with bald heads and grey hairs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. 1t was to relieve these evils that 
Profe -rry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have beea his competi ors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
Barry’s Trieopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and ligent public. For restoring the hair to its originel growth. or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pr dby al dical men, to be a suse remedy. 
For eradicati: g ecurf, dandruff, and curing diseases ofthe sain, glands, muscles, s'iogs and 
sevens the Tricopherous wili always be found a safe, speedy, and uxfailing cure; and 
80 long as 








“ Fair tresses man’s imp ‘rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair” 


po Bagey'e Ericosherens ‘ essential to the toilet of ove lad p ane sag who desire 

© give asoft. glossy and luxuriant appearance to the natu ra . 

Sok in large Deities price 25 cents, at te : oe eet pae: 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States anada: 
Mexico, Weat Indies, Grea: Britain, France, Py _— aaa ” 


AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


7}OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 

Of al: the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable, for the cure of pulmo- 
mary complaints, nothing has ever been found which could compare ia its effects with this 
Preparwion Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in diseases of the lungs and 
throat where medicine can give relief, this will doit, It is pleasant to take, and ily 

{m accordance with the directions We do not advertise for the information of those 
who have tried it but those who have not. Familiesthat have known its vaiue will not be 
tit and by its timely use, are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 

and Colds which, neylected, ripen into consumption 

The Dipioma of toe Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this preparation by the Board 
of Judges ir September, 1847; also the Medals of the three great institutes of Art, in this 
country ; also the Dipioma of the Uhio Institute at Cincinnati bas been given to the Cuerry 
Pector«t by their é wernment in consideration ofits extraordinary excellence and useful- 
mess in curing affecti ns of the Lungs and Throat. 


Read the Siewing opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
the Portand City o 
Dr. J. C. AYaR— ST JOHNS, May 8th,13851. 

Five * trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has proven what! 1oresaw 
from its co.ap sition, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
we, in this section, are peculiarly liable. 

I think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J.J. BURTON, M D., F.R. 8. 


See what it has done on a wasted constituiion, not only in the following cases, but a thou" 


sand more. 
Sunsury, Jan. 24,1851. 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent diarrhea in the mines of 
I returned to San Francisco in hope of receiving benefit from u change of climate 
diet. My diarrhea ceased, but was followed by a severe cough—and much soreness, 
finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
grow worse, and when I arrived in New York, I was at once marked by my acquaintances 
a victim ofconsumption. I must confess that I saw no sufficient reason to doubt what m 
fends all believed. At his time | commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, wi 
little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
did inoi regard it my duty to siate to the afflicted, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight months, isfaily restored, I attribute it to the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL 
Yours, traly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 


Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared trom 1 premature tg wh hs ~ 
r: Feelin, ve 8 rave, throug” your instru- 
mentality by the Seridence of God, [ will take the li wty to ensress to you se aralteedo 

A Cough and the alarming sy: ptoms of Cecsuapnes ad reduced me too low to leave 
me anyt ing !ike hope, when my physician brought me a bottle of your “Pectorau.” It 
seemed to afford immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
—_— If it will do for others what it has for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors 





Sincerely wishing you every blessing, I am, very respecifully yours, 
JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Peter's Charch. 
With such assurance and from such mer, no stronger proofcan be adduced unlessit be 
from its effects upon trial. 
JAMES C. AYER 


Prepared and Sold by 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by A. B.& D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmaads & Co., Boston; Wm. Lyman 
& Co., Maswesis J Bowles, Quebec; Chas. Brent, Kingston; C A. Bronse, St. Catherines; 
C. H. Peck, Prescott; Elliou. & Thornton, Dundes, B. A. Mitcheil, London; Hamilton, 
Kneeshaw & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, Bros. & Co , Toronto; A.H Coy, Fredericton N. B.; 
T. Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B.; Merton & Son, Halifax, N 8 ; T. Des Brisay, Charlotte, 
P E. tsiand ; and by all Draggists throughout the United States and British P 


North America rovinces in 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
YARRANT'S BFPPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent end istt- 
H guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonia. ae 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 


a> ann an] M. D., Professor of agen VO 

sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in hes taveur. me Ren pre 
“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s 1D’ 
itzer Aperient. 

“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, produ 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, &e., the ‘ Reve | mer reeny 
™ hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. C are generally obnoxious io 

eguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
eer Averiont to children, they have Mey! taken it, quently 
=. with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which i 





to the public, give it a claim to general notice its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
Signed @ . DEXT 
New York, March iat, 1848. ! Mra DEXTER M.D. 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 


ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner arren, N. Y. 
Aileo for sale at 110 Brood "ines foes. SB 


se? SV liam a. Reece & Br No. 31 Tant-Baltimore st, Bante Fie Brows. 
Secours st Now Origa and’by tue princlpel eS . : 


druggists t the United Staies. 
Tae aA MAL, 27 





MER PETREL, Ca 
ay, the 8th July, Weed at eamPeoe, will sail for 


for passengers, 





Price of P 
Do do St. Piet np lchepnpel 635 
There is 9 wat Vers Oras, Venceania ce between. St. homes and all the West India 


B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
. “ers or Mails will be 
P. 8. No Let:ers recieved om board of the PETREL, except through the 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND .IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


26 Cornhill, London. 


71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 180 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 


CAPITAL, 


£500,000 sterling, or $4,500,000. 
AND suRPLUs $412,000, 


Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royol Assent, 2th Judy, tes 
“A Savixes Bawa vor THE Wipow and THE OrnpHas.” 
UNITED 8TATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
Aqulia G. Stout, 


Jonathan Meredith 


John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 


Donald Melivain 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


© Edward Habicht, Chsirman 


wEW voRK 

Fanning C. Tucker, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 





SaLTimoRe 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 


BOSTON. 
| Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H, B.M. Consul 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARK, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 


ap - = containing the ratee of premium, 


EDWARD T. RICHAKDSON, General Accountant 
names of agents, medi- 





examiners, &c.. can be had free of charge, on upplication at No. &7 Washington street, 


Jersey City, and of Agents. 
Fart ofthe capteal iat 


is permanently 


invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 


the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 





{should any sucharise 
Thirty day 


or otherwise. 
# are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


py 
loan of one-half the amount 


Medical Examiners attend 


so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


» at one o’clock, P. M. Washington Street, Jersey 


ai 87 
Ciiy, ana at the Uffice of the diferent Local Boards and ‘Agencies. Ali communications to 
be addressed to 


J. LEANDER wmenenneritad ~ . 
an 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIPS ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
THs INSTITUTION offers the assured nesey many advantages, at quite as low a rate 


of premium as guarantees to th 


ce. 


e . 
Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his 


premium, or at any 
annual pa t made—w 
nor Ww 


loan 


licy (the only security) be u 
be endow ly y) be req 


to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
t any responsibility or guarantee mal or otherwise; 
to be lodged with the society, as each 


The assured can eet a at and demand of the Society an i 


of one half the 

value. 
Applicants are not c»arged 
Agencies are estab 


premium 


immediate payment 
thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
throughou 


t the Colonies, 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


E. 8. Symes, 
A. Vigne, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 

C. Tabor, J. Thom 

H. Croft, W. Kennaway, 
8. Walker, G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Montreal 


Halifax, N. 8. 


8t. John, N. B. 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland 


General A; 


f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. S. 
Canard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hezen, YW Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
{ H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
gent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTrea.. 





THE BQUITABLE PIRES AS URANCE COMPANY, 


No. 26, Co nnill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
The leading pad of this Office are SSetasete and Equitable Rates of premium for 


each class of ris 


—Annual Division of profi : 


The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justity. 
With this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
es 


whose polici 


have been in force for three years. 


The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and enti accord- 
as the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. a me: 


o charge made for Rene’ 
deduction or discount. 


or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, 
R. Gough, 


W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
C. Tabor, A Vigne. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Montreal 
Halifax, N.S. 


8t. John, N. B. 
8t. John’s, Newfoundland 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


{ hese Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kin > 
Pryor, J. Strachan, : a, o 


P.C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F, Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J.J.Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. K . 
{ W. M. Barnes. oo S Say rh 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. €E. J. Jarvis, Hor. T. H. Haviland, D. Hod 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, ’ tha 
L. W. G ll, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 


General Agent for British North American Colo 


Office—MonTREAL. 





THE LIVE 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


RPVOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL. scccesesceesceceee £200,000 | SuRPLUs aND RESERVED FuND......£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
HIS Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (dul lified b’ 
T the required number of shares,) with fall powers to aes 4 plied ta Fire Ztaitiog 


attle all losses. 


DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Chairman. ; 


Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 


AL PueLrs 


Barcuay, J 
FRANCIS 


Mortimer LivincsTon, 


Joseru G . Jr. 
Conrap W. Fazer, AILLARD, Jr. 


Ep. F. SANDERSON, 
WituraM 8S. Wetmore, 


ALFRED PEt 


Resident eg 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 


D 


IRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WILuIaM NIcoL, Chairman, 


JoserH CuRIsTOPHER Ewakt, JoserH HoRNBY, Deputy Chairman. 


Thomas Brocklebank, 
George Hall Lawrence, 
Thos. Stuart Uiladetone, 
Edward Moon, 

Robert Higgin, 


erman Stolterfoht, 


William Dixon, 
Harold Littledale, 
George Grant, 
Lewin Mosiey, 
ipley, George Holt, 

| ainson. 


John Hore, 
William Earle, | 
John Marriott, 

Fras. saeweed, 

Joseph 8 

John Sw 
Swinton Bou t, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WiiuiaM Ewart, M.P. Chairman 
Grorce Freperick YounG, M P., Deputy Chairman. 


John Ranking, 


dir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. 
Prederi.k harrison, 


Swinton Boult, 


Hon. F. Ponsunby ‘ William Brown. M.P, 

Matthew Forster M. P. | Jumes M. Roseeter, 

Seymour Teulon, James Hariley, 

Ross D. Mangles, M. P. 
eretary. 


BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Se. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS 


Intended hereafter to sail fr 
throughuut the year. 
The following ships, com 


i 
are intended hereafter to eal from New York and 


om New York and from London on Thursday of avery week 


of the subscribers, 


ng the line of packets under the agen 
from London on the following Thursdays 


throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz 


Ships Masters, 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, 
Sabete oC 

new, r, 
Victori 





Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York, ” London. 
Jan 8, Apl 2° Aug 19 Dee 9| Feb 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2Dec 23| Mar. IL. July 1) Oct 91 
Feb. ay 27, Sept. 16) Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4 


% Champion| Feb. 19, June 10, Sept 30| April 8, Jul 
Hendrik Hudson, eee, March4, June 24, Oct. 14 April 22, Aug. if Dee: 3 
Marg. Evans, ratt, Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 28| May 6, Aug. %, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov.11| May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, fA Th abe. Aug. 5, Nov 25| June 3, Sept. 23, 
These ships t Class, and are commanded by able and e Pertenece ° 
Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores. ke. are o tbe hest dearté 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powertu! new 
—s “ GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 4(0 horse power, Ronert Craic, Commander is appointed to gai) from 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday the 14th of August, 1852, at 12 O'clock noon, 


Passage Money—Firei Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ) - = $90 00, 
Do. do.(Midship do) + -« + = 75 Wo, 
Second do. ° ° : : 50 00. 


| Steward 6 fee included.| 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarg 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
533 Broadway, N.Y, 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 
but to communicate at once with the Avent. 





ye BRITISH AND NURTH AMERICAN KUYAL MALL STEAM SHIPS betwoeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston «nd Liverpool, calling at Hall, 
fax toland and receive Mailsand Passengers. 





Captains. Captains 
Arabia, ....+se+++ seeccccsococes Persia... .00er0ce0e cccccccccses es Seem, 
Africa....ccceccseceseceeesenes ——— HarrisOn | ABIBse.ssecesecreeeseeseeeesO. HB. E. Juckirg 
Europa... .csercescevececsserseees Ee G. LOtt | Niagara...ccccccccccseececereeeseseed. Stone 
Am eovce-eseeees soeseeeeeeeeN. Shannon | Canada..,... corcccccrcccersesscoes=—— Lan 


Oamsbrle.....scscesessoesecevees coeed, Leitch 
These vesse!s carry @ clear white light at their mesthoad—green on starboard bow—rec op 


port. 
From 








Niagara,......0+.-+000++ BOBLON. .e+e00e evaneccess Wednesday...ees-+ee-July Tth 1859, 
yy he ese code New York ....+..+++ «+, Wednesday...........Juyl4th «& 
Can os evens BOBLOD, 4.000: ceecereeees WOGNCSUBY...+.c000- July 2ist 
Asia...... coceceseesesee NOW VOPR, .cecccees coos WOGDOBUBY.e+-6 sees JULY 2th % 
AMETICA,...00seece-eee BOBLOD ..ceseeereesesees WOUDCBUBY.55..00000+ Aug.4th « 
Europay..cesssceeeeeeeesN@w YOrR...cececccees sWOdDOSOBYsee+0.+00+-Aug. lith 
Niagara ...+-+++ess0ee- Boston..+.- ccsccccccee Wednesday......ces--Aug. 18th 
Africa... .ceeeeses eoceses New York,....... .se+.. Weduesday.....-.....Aug. 25th “ 
Canada.,..e-+-++++0+--BOston...... eeeee-ceeees WOdDCBdBY....++.06.-Sept, tat 

seccececescccescees NOW YVOTK cossscccconee, Wednesday, .e-cooee SEpt. 8th “ 
America... .. coccccce o+BOStON..... cevee-cocee Wednesday ...eoe-.e.-Sept. 15th, « 
Europa....+-.. eeceneees NOW YOrk...-ceeeesee+- Wednesea -Sept.224 « 


Passage from New York or Boston to Laverpocl—tet Dee seccces-eee G10 


seecee coveese 70 
Serths not secured until paid for. 
Freig! : will be charged on qqecto bapens enemanmsete persona! expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics. 
Por freight or passage, apply to BE. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green, 


French, German, and other foreign goote received and torus in common with British 
goods. rough bills of lading are given {n Havre to New Yo 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 

SUAAIIEDD. 5. io chacenbesumtenidenseses ctnlieshnctenesats Wen. 

PACIFIC... .ccccccccccrcecseccccsecsscesseessecer sess Capt. Nye, 

ARCTIC... .cccccccsece secvccccvcccsccccceccescosess Capt. Luce 

BALTIC. . ...cscccsecccccccccccsccccccereseceecs sees sees Capt, 

ADRIATIC coccccccocccccccccsccccececces coccoveceses: Cape. Gratton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every cary 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed. 
and their dations tor p gers are qualled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New York to Live 1, ia first cabim, $120; exelusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms ; insecond cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £50 and 2%, 
Ab &xperieaced surgeun will be attached to each ship 
No berthcan be secured unti! paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF GAILiNG. 














From New York, From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........10th, 1851, 
Saturday ..... December .,.. 20th, 1851 Wednesday.... Vecember,........ 24h, * 
Saturday ..... January ..... 10th, 1852 Wednesd vy....Janmuary.......+..-7ih, 1852, 
Saturaay ..... January ......24th, “ Wednesday... January..........28th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... Th, * Wednesday... February....... ith, “ 
Saturday ..... February.....2ist, ‘ Wednesday... February......... 25th, “ 
Saturday ...... March....... 6th, “ Weanesday....March.. 10 “ 
Saturday ..... March...... 20. “ Wednesday....March ys 
Saturday ......April........ 3rd, “ Wednesday. . Aprii. . 
Saturday .... il. 17th, “ Wednesday....April. ° 
Saturday ..... May. at Wednesday... May. : 
Saturday 8 Wednesday May. ~ 
Saturday ® Wednesday June ba 
Saurday ~ Wednesday... June, yd 
Saturday . ., Wednesday June, ee. va 
Saturday ° Wednesday....July.. eevee: 
Saturday <e Wednesday... July.....-++++-- s 
Saturday.. pe Wednesday,...Auyust..... coos) Ith, : 
Saturday..... August e Wednesday... August.,...... 25th, , 
Saturday......Seprember... 4ih, “ Wednesday... Seprember..... 8th : 
Saturday... ..September....18th, “ Wednesday.. September...... .22d, . 
Saturday...... Octover ....... 2d, “ Wednesday... October..,.... ... 6th, 
Saturday.....-October.......16th, ‘* Wednesday....October........++ 30th, “ 
Saturday......October........30th, “ Wednesday... November,....... Sd, “ 
Sawrdey .... November.....13th, “ Wednesday....November..,.....17th, “ 
Saturday..... November....27th, ‘ Wednesday....December...... Ist, “ 
Saturday..... December... lith, ‘* Wednesday....December....,. 15th, “ 
Saturday..... December... 25th, * Wednesday... soose- 20th, “ 








For freight or passage, apply to 

£DWAKD &K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Strees. N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London 
JOHN MYyaBOD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames Ges Victoires, urs. 
Geo. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these snips will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vale 
thereof therein exp 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
YHE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, cou:mander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug daye— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
pe_ Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. $F | Prenhlie -0<- WGRREERNG ono. Pebreer? 5 
| 











Humboldt ence Feb. 14| Humboldt eee merch i 
Franklin ecce March 13) Franklin cece April M 
Humboldt cece Aprit 10| Humboldt eeee May 9 
Franklin eoee May = 8| Franklin 6 os June . 
Humboldt cece June 65|Humboldt eoee July 7 
Franklin cove July 3 Franklin eos Aug. 4 
Humboldt cece July 8. |Humboldt eoee Sept. 1 
Franklin coco Aug. 28 Franklin cove Sept. 3 
Humboldt cece Sept. 25) Humboldt eoee Oct. a 
Franklin eoce Oct. 23/Franklin eee Nov. a 
Humboldt cece Nov. 20|Humboldt eeee Dec. a 
Franklin © ee Dec, 18/Frankiin cose Jan. 9 





Stopping at Southampton both ways, 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ale 

not surpassed elther for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accomme 

dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both geing end returning, they offer to ponoenacee proceeding 

to Lechen, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or HAVre. ...0+.++e000+ B12 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York. ssssercesseceseecererecenes sees £ 900 

No passage secured unti) paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board 


freight or e. apply to 
ihe ee er) MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Broads? 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


re, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southempios 
jap 2-1 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACAKHL15 


rgvHE whe ay of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! - 






arranged for their sailing from —_ on the Ist, llth, and 26th of ever: month # 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains From New York From Liverpool, ei" 
Isaac Webb.......... Cropper....se..Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 B- 16..D0e 
Constellation... ...00+-+AllON,....ceccsceceselbeoeseeesLeeeeee ell 
Yorkshire...-....00+-.-Shearman.., seeeeelG..... «lB... 16 ad 
Isaac Wright...........Furber......e+-. Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dec. 1} -.+++1 5 peepee ‘ 
Waterloo .....65. MOCO wc ccccsccescedbeccese-cokbocsos: AileceoctBece. 0005ure'n ; 
Montezuma . ° ccc. Wooee. » 16 ‘ 
Columbia.. Bryer.. J Ma 
Underwrite 





Manhattan. 
New York. 
West Point 
Fidelia..... 





ace 
wceeeehOes 


ae 
ieee} 





.-Apr 1..-Au 
1d ex: 
These ships ere allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character ent ‘ 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that ean be desired in point of —— oe 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best , 
twality in the days of opting zo be fey my, Ke — to. 975 
passage to verpoo eeeccccovce-cccne Be 
64 Lag to New Vork.....s00..seeeeees 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
A TAYLOR t co, Li rerpend 
A. iverpoo ie 
Agents for ships Manhatten, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fide 
Isaac Webb, and New Vork, & CO.N.¥ 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, ? 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO.. Liverpoc! 


nel 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


op 
sj BCOND LINE.—The following ships wili leave Havre on the 16th, and New Yor . 
“> istof each month, as follows :— 









New York. Havre. : 
8T. DENIS ¢ tet January....+.+000+- 16th Februerys 
Follansbee, master, Ist May... ..- 16tb June, 

List September .. (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February . ¢ 16th Marcb, 


. a. 2 16th Jul 
Bragdon, master. ** jeu November, 


Pia be Sie April, 


Jet June.. 






MERCURY, (New cit; x lst March.. 
Sons, aneny aati ia duly .... eseneces 16th August 
WILLIAM TELL Se Rar geees «noone pe ’ 
‘dllard new. let April..... «+s+e+ — 

Willard, master let August... --+« } 16th geptom? h 
jie Desember. sooee 16th January. 


comfort and convenience for ee 
are all ciass New York built vesse!s, provided with al] requisite articles 2 

com The price of bell yar ee and commanded by mep of experience ' 
~ without wines or 0} 
eerikors wilt be orwarded 








wall? 
Seggeseene Snes free from any par chose 6c 
incurred COV HINCK PNA ent 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








